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SERVICE FOR READERS HOUSE PLANNING 


@ Catalogs and other information relative 
to building, decorating and furnishing the 
house, planting and caring for the garden 
and grounds, or in — to the purchase 
of real estate, dogs, poultry, and poultry 
equipment, may be secured promptly and 
without charge or other obligation. In = 
ing, please state specifically just what 
wish, so that exact information may be fur- 
nished. Address Information Servic e, 
House & Garpen, 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


@ The House & Garven Shopping Service 
will purchase any priced article shown on 
these pages. Information as to where to 
purchase will be sent without charge. 


@ There are two leading questions in house 
planning: what kind and size of house do 
you want, and how much can you afford 
to spend? Before these are settled a lot 
of deciding and changing and deciding 
again must be done. To help you in this 
quandary the next issue will be devoted to 
planning the house. 


@ It will consider the unburnable house, 
the tiny house for two, the middle size 
suburban house and the large country 
house. It will tell you how to read and 
visualize plans, how to enlarge the house 
already built, how to furnish the kitchen, 
how to build and finish the walls, and will 
show nine rooms in the Little Portfolio 
that may give valuable decoration ideas. 


@ The garden about the house, which 
should be planned at the same time as the 
building, will be touched on from various 
angles. But, if your particular problem is 
not touched upon in this number, write us 
and let us solve it by letter. 


q The Editor is always pleased to examine 
material submitted for publication, but he 
assumes no responsibility for it either in 
transit or while in his possession. Full 
return postage should always be enclosed. 


@The address of subscribers can be 
changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change, please give both the new address z 
and the name and address exactly as they @ We cannot design your house for you, 
appeared on the wrapper of the last copy View of solarium ina country house but we can suggest ways which will help 
received. Three weeks will be required. shown in the November issue you formulate an idea for your house. 
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» by Gillies 


THROUGH THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
ss from the shelter of a man-made house 


1 transition from the changing to 


This is what a pergola is—a progres 
yy an almost perpetual 


es of a Nature-made garden. « 
1 middle passage where one 
indian summer 


» the open spar 
may en 


th unchanging 
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MOUSE. & GARD EW. 


THE GARDEN, ASLEEFP 


HY, it’s sim- 
ple enough. 

All one does is 
plant the things, let 
them lie over win- 
ter, and enjoy their 
parti-colored bloom 
in April or May. 
They grow, to be 
sure—every well 
regulated plant does, 
theoretically ; there’s 
nothing surprising 
about that. The fall 
planted garden pro- 
duces better than the 
spring planted be- 
cause—well, it does. 

Coming right 
down to actual facts, 
though, what is the 
true reason for sub- 
jecting bulbs, shrubs 
and certain seeds to 
the rigors of a sea- 
son whose severity 
checks all visible 
signs of growth? 

Is the answer to 
be found alone in 
the so-called “ad- 
vance start” which 
the roots attain be- 
fore the frost grips 
them and _ hardens 
the surrounding soil 
until even backward 
growth would be 
quite impossible ? 

Or is there some- 
thing else, some 
more subtle cause 
which is but little 
understood ? 





“MotTHer Eartu” 


Frankly, it may 
well be doubted 
whether the _ full 
merit of fall plant- 
ing lies in the visible 
advantage of extra 
root development, or 
of being in the right 
place at the right 
time. The authori- 
ties tell us that the 


age the lower and 
discourage the upper 
growth; thus the first energies of the plant 
are devoted to forming a large root system, 
obviously desirable when the stimulus of 
returning spring rouses it to the supreme 
effort of flower production. Furthermore, 
everything will be in place and ready when 
the first stir of renewed activity is felt deep 
in the earth. No time will be wasted then; 
every effort will be directed along the short- 
est road to quick and natural results. 

Very good and very true, but look a little 
further into the matter. 

From time immemorial it has been the 


Proving the Analogies 
and Demonstrating the 


Between 
Reasons for 


ROBERT S. 


LEMMON 





; ' With shrubs, trees and flowers the great point is that the fall is their natural planting 
object is to encour- time. Only after a winter sojourn in the soil could a bulb bed attain such sturdy growth 


as in the planting above 


custom of men to speak of “Mother 
Earth.” Strength of mind and body, a 
mental and physical healing and revivify- 
ing, come from close contact with the soil. 
“Back to the land” has become a trite phrase 
in its customary usage, yet proofs are not 
lacking to show that its principle is sanely 
practical. Men and women innumerable 
have turned to the soil as a last resort and 
found the health they sought. Should one 
care for less convincing testimony, there is 
the never-to-be-forgotten heroic myth of 
Anteus, who, in his combat with Hercules, 
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Plants and People 
Fall Planting 


1916 


IN WINTER 


derived fresh 
strength each time 
his foot touched the 
earth; and there are 
those to-day who 
contend that daily 
companionship with 
the soil is a remedy 
for many ills. In- 
deed, many intense- 
ly practical people 
experience a definite 
feeling of rejuve- 
nated power as a re- 
sult of merely lying 
on their backs on a 
close clipped lawn. 
Since this truly 
“motherly” power of 
the earth, at least in 
an indirect way, is 
an undisputed fact 
in so far as it affects 
human beings whose 
closest connection 
with the soil is to 
walk upon it, how 
much greater must 
be the influence on 
those organisms 
which derive their 
sustenance from 
constant contact 
with it? Place the 
whole subject on a 
basis of scientific 
chemistry, a simple 
conversion of soil 
elements into plant 
tissue if you will; 
but are you sure that 
the explanation is 
entirely adequate? 


A HuMAN ANALOGY 


Precisely as a long 
childhood filled with 
wholesome associa- 
tions and activities 
makes for a strong 
and well rounded 
maturity, so does an 
unhurried period of 
contact with the 
earth fit the seed to 


; Me produce the perfect 
plant. Force the 
child’s natural de- 


velopment, and you 
risk losing a_ well 
balanced man or woman; force the em- 
bryonic plant unduly, and allied results tend 
to be the outcome. Even though immediate 
effects may be attained, something will be 
lost in subsequent vitality and long life. 
In a state of nature the fall planted gar- 
den is the general rule in temperate re- 
gions. First the flower, then the seed ma- 
turing during the late spring or early sum- 
mer and dropping to the ground to lie un- 
productive until spring. There is no haste, 
no forcing. Buried under the snow and 
slush, protected in a measure from sudden 





ening itself for the great spring push 


fallen 
slowly, me 


changes by the natural mulch of 
leaves and withered grasses, 
thodically, the tiny seed is preparing 
Though dormant it is not dead \s a 
sleeper stores up strength for the day's 
work, so the seed or bulb draws from the 
soil the power which will enable it to give 
vigorous response to the call of the warm 
ing earth. We accept the wonderful magic 
which underlies all growth; may we not be 
lieve that the germ of life in the heart of 
the seed finds strength in the soil other than 
is brought to it by rootlets and the power of 
absorption and conversion 

But, you say, there are countless flowers 
and vegetables whose seeds, if allowed to 
lie thus from warmth to warmth, will never 
produce at all. True, but are these varie 
ties in a perfectly natural situation? 

For centuries horticulturists have been 
experimenting, 
sorts, new 


striving to produce new 
characteristics preate! adapta 
bility to climatic differences. Exotic plants 
have been transported from their natural 
environments, cross-fertilized, radically al 
tered and developed Under the influence 
of mans cultivation their original habits in 
many cases have been so changed that to 
day, if left to their own devices. they would 
literally perish in a month. Obviously, these 
plants are not truly natural, either in them 
selves or in their surrounding 
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We owe too much to these far-seeing ex 
erimenters to suggest that their work has 
een anything but a boon and a great public 
service. On the other hand, especially as 
it concerns our indigenous plants, meddling 
with Nature’ 
ried to exces 


processes can easily be car 
\s an example of this, let 
me cite an experiment in peach culture 
A peach pit, of course, is composed of 


two entirely distinct parts: the outer hard 





on OE I 
Even while the snow is on the ground the tulip is strength- 


Before the snow has 
wholly disappeared the stalks are 


shell, which is simply a 
protective covering, and 
the inner kernel wherein 
lies all the life of the 
tree to be. In the natu- 
ral course of events the 
pit lies on the ground all 
winter, absorbing moist- 
ure and splitting open in 
the following spring to 
allow the kernel to take 
root as it should. 

Following out certain 
studies in plant propa- 
gation one investigator 
conceived the idea of 
eliminating this long 
dormant period by tak- 
ing the pits of fully ma- 
tured peaches, cracking 
them open at once and 
placing the kernels di- 
rectly in the soil. Thus 
he thought to gain an ad- 
vantage of some six 
months over the usual 
method of planting. 

The results were in- 
teresting and not unex- 
pected in the light of 
what has already been 
said. The kernels 
sprouted quickly, grew 
to small trees. But there 
the success of the experi- 
ment ended. In spite of 
all that could be done for 
them the trees never really flourished. They 
lacked stamina, lacked stature, lacked pro- 
ductiveness. Their childhood had been cut 
short, and in maturity they fell far below 
normal in every respect. 

One may be justified in asking why, if 
this exposure to months of severe weather 
is essential to the complete success of some 
seeds, it does not benefit 
all which are indigenous 
to the particular region 
under consideration. 
Why the winged seeds 
of the maples, for in- 
stance, should sprout 
within a few weeks of 
the time they flutter to 
the ground, and why the 
nut trees and the pit 
fruits demand that their 
seeds be subjected to the 
rigors and changes of the 
winter months. 


up 


THe GARDEN ASLEEP 


The superficial 
answer, of course, is 
that the maple seeds are 
soft and would rot un- 
less they rooted prompt- 
ly, while the others are 
protected from the ele- 
ments by their hard 
outer shells lo find the 
real answer, however, 
one must delve deep into 
the mysteries of the 
plant kingdom, deeper 


than anyone has _ yet 
perhaps, will 
ever go and return with 
any definite report 

So, at the last, we 
must come back to the 


gone or, 
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known facts of the fall-made garden. With 
shrubs, trees and flowers the great point 
is that fall is their natural planting time. 

In order to attain the greatest success 
the established plant must not know it is 
being moved. Just as surely as you try 
to shift them in the spring, every one is 
instantly aware of the fact. For long be- 
fore there is a sign of spring growth above 
ground, everything is awake. If you come 
along and with a spade oust a plant from 
its snug home, and plump it into another 
that does not fit at all, there is bound.to 
ensue that interval which human beings ex- 
perience after a change of residence—an 
interval of getting settled, adjusted. Just 
as this moving interrupts all normal human 
activities, so it does with the plant’s; and 
not really until “night” comes again and 
the plants go to sleep and wake in the 
spring all settled are things right. 

By shifting or transplanting them in the 
fall, in other words, you steal a march on 
them; they are asleep then and you can 
quietly and gently lift them out of their 
beds and tuck them into others, and they'll 
never know. And old Winter Weather will 
help conceal your trick by freezing and 
packing the soil in about the roots and 
rootlets almost exactly as it was, so once 
again they have a perfect fit. Then when 
spring comes again there will be no dis- 
turbance and no readjusting. 

Shut away from the wind and snow, over- 
laid with a coverlet of leaves, the plants’ 
rest will be perfect. “But it musn’t be too 
warm a coverlet, else things will waken pre- 
maturely. Everything slumbers locked in 
the strong arms of winter, in an icy em- 
brace that is, ideally, never relaxed an in- 
stant. Yet untimely warmth of sunlight 
weakens this strong, safe clasp; and then 
the slumbers are restless, and—don’t you 
see ’—bad dreams, rightmares, broken rest 
and a dull, tired out awakening.” 


A naturalized planting of narcissi, having weathered the 
rigors of winter, springs up to give the first splashes of 


color to the early garden 
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A PLEA FOR PERSONALITY IN THE DECORATION OF ROOMS 


Which Also Regards Mere 
Good Taste as Far Too 
Commonplace 


B. RUSSELL HERTS 
ERTAINLY its possession of good 
taste is not the most interesting thing 
about a modern home. 

We all have good taste to-day; in fact, 
the world is suffering from a surfeit of 
good taste, not only in decoration, but also 
in dress, in literature, and in social conduct. 
Every chorus girl knows that she must not 
wear strawberries embroidered all over a 
gown; every clerk has been informed that 
he must not ask a spinster her age or an 
ingenue what she “does”; every housewife 
believes in gray or taupe for walls, ivory 
tints for ceilings and dull flat toned rugs. 

No, good taste is altogether too wide- 
spread to be important. The atrocities of 
the last generation are already historic and 
we must find a new battle ground on which 
to marshal our forces of artistic progres- 
sivism. Their individuality is unquestioned. 


PERSONALITY PLus 


I believe this is to be found in the field 
of personality. I believe we are going to 
discover that personality is one of the most 
interesting things in the world and that it 
is lacking, not only in our male evening 
dress, but in most women’s attire as well, 
and especially in our house decoration. 
Such a condition is an almost inevitable re- 
sult of too much good taste. 

Our magazines have been shouting dull 
backgrounds into our ears until few people 
embark on wall decoration; our Elsie De 
Wolfes, myriad in number, have been ex- 
horting us to suitability in furnishing until 
we tremble at the thought of anything 
bizarre, of that saving grace which exists at 
times in things magnificently inappropriate. 

We have become worshippers at the 
shrine of eternal sameness. 

As a matter of fact, I could take you to- 
day to twenty apartments, spend half an 
hour in each, and then defy you to tell me 
definitely which was which. 

Is it not time then to call a halt, to find 
out whether we have not something nobler 
to learn than this unexampled glorification 
of the undeniably comomnplace? 


Tue Mission oF MIssIon 


Let us consider for a moment Mission 
furniture, which came into being as a bit 
of much needed revolt against Victorianism, 
with its red and green libraries filled with 
gewgaws and its drawing rooms of pink and 
cream, with gold, gold téte-a-téte and curio 
cabinets. It was a sensible style, the Mis- 
sion, straight in line, firm, usable, comfort- 
able, hygienic. It taught us a good lesson 
which we learned with much avidity. But 
now, it seems to me, we have passed beyond 
this kindergarten stage of culture, or if we 
have not, we must try to pass it by. The 
Mission is not the grand finality of all good 
sense; nor is the recent renaissance of in- 
terest in the antique, with its collecting of 
Colonial specimens on the one hand, its re- 
producing of revered old English and Ital- 
ian workmen on the other. 

The production of rooms in period can 





No effort was made to express a particular style in this living-room, comfort and con- 


venience being the desiderata. 


damask. Rug is blue Chinese, walls, tan. 


never be a worthy end in itself, but merely 
a means for the expression of present day 
personality. Some people, even now, are 
adequately expressed by the style of Chip- 
pendale, or Adam, or, for that matter, per- 
haps Rameses II. But most people require 
for their true expression (if they would 
bother to find it out instead of imitating 
their neighbors) some combination of his- 
toric styles, subtly welded together, or some 
new style, undreamed of by the genius of 
antiquity, but perhaps produceable by the 
genius of to-day. Who knows? 

At all events, we generally find the most 
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Distinct personality is shown in this corner of a paneled living-room. The table is inlaid 


ee ee 


William and Mary bearing gold candlesticks and a polychrome Italian bust. 





The davenport is in blue velvet and wing chair in blue 


The bronzes and floor pillow are regrettable 


character in rooms which vary from his- 
toric models, in the forming of which the 
occupant has made a study ef himself, or 
his decorator has done this for him, with 
the result that he revels in delight over 
everyone of his possessions, from his arm- 
chair for reading to his alabaster inkwell. 
These rooms are rarer than a day in June 
or any other month and when found are to 
be treasured. Visitors may not concur in 
the owner’s opinion of them, but what mat- 
ter? They are adequate backgrounds for 
the people who spend their time chiefly in 
them. That is the requirement for a room 


The wing 


chair is covered with a violet linen 
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For cards or to serve as a reception room this little corner is expressive and yet simple. 


Thoroughly modern in de 
black decorations 


as well as for a gown or a person’s vocabu 
lary 

The rooms which form the illustrations 
for thi paper are pronounced to be of this 


sort by the folk who live in them and with 
publi hed here tor the 


peak for themselves 


their consent are 
first time Phe 


(RYSTALLIZI VERSONALITY 


It mav be a matter ot interest to attempt 
to construct the per onality ot people trom 
the photographs of th which they 
use, but it is one of those things that lies 


outsic the 


room 
function of thi magazine 
Naturally crystallizing personality 1s a pro 
ess which the decorator must continually 
employ, and he must be considerable of a 
fully. \fter 
all, the only means at his command for solv 


ing the puzzle of hi 


psycholog t to do it uccess 


characters are 
their conversation, their dress, their friends 


clr rit :” 


and the quarters they are living in when he 
meets them Most of his deductions must 
be based upon the last named source, and 
even this may be a cause of error, tor hun 
dreds of people live in houses they abomi 
nate and amid surroundings created for 
them years ago when the development of 
their taste was in its infancy 

However, all these questions are techni 
cal and lie beyond our province. It must 
be sufficient if we present to readers strong 
ly personalized dwellings, and let them set 
tle what they will with regard to the per 
sonalities expressed \ small portion of 
such a home is, I think, illustrated in the 
foyer corner, with its two floor candlesticks 
and Renaissance chest. These are in light 
blue, decorated with gold, against a floor 
of black and ivory, giving the effect of mar- 
ble tiles, but really painted directly on the 
inlaid floor provided by the apartment. The 
candlesticks are partly velvet covered. The 
chest is decorated in the front with a colored 
panel and surmounted by a mulberry pillow, 
while over it hangs an engraving by Pira- 
nesi, attached to the picture moulding by 


oration and yet moderate in cost 


The furniture is white with 


Walls and rugs are orange 


a blue silk cord with tassels. We can find 
in this hallway at the same time a sufficient 
suggestion of formality, and yet an element 
of informality that is interesting 

lhe corner in the paneled living-room is 
a characteristic patch by itself. It shows 
an inlaid William and Mary table with gold 
candlesticks and a polychrome Italian bust, 
two tiny pictures on the wall, a floor lamp 
with a striped taffeta shade, a linen covered 
violet wing armchair, a violet velvet foot- 
stool. a low child’s charr, covered in blue 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 
velvet, the table cover in tan stretched across 
the low coffee table with its black and white 
service. Surely this is a sufficient variety 
in a small space, but the harmony is satis- 
factory, though one must note that, as fre- 
quently happens, the contrast between the 
pale cream ceiling and the deep ivory walls 
is greater than it ought to be. 

The second living-room has certain inter- 
esting features, among them, the effect of 
wood paneling provided on the wall by its 
treatment of squares made with wood 
moulding and then painted and enameled. 
There are bookcases at both ends of the 
sofa, only one showing in the photograph, 
and this comfortable piece and its armchair 
are both blue velvet, against a blue rug and 
blue overcurtains. Close to the window is 


(Continued on page 64) 





A strongly personalized foyer. The floor 
is painted black and ivory. Floor candles 
and chest are light blue and gold 





One of the interesting features of this living-room is the effect of wood paneling afforded 
by treai.ng the walls with moulding. Arm chairs and sofa are in blue velvet. The rugs 
ane curtains are blue. Gold Japanese gauze has been used against the windows 
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In muslin, $120. 


Termed a club chair, but suitable for any living-room, 
is one stuffed with hair and with down upholstery. 


Any covering supplied 





Wide arms, cordu- 
roy covering and 
loose cushion seat 
all conspire for 
comfort in this 
type. $92 


Carved mahogany 
along Chippendale 
lines of comfort. 
Upholstery is 
wool embroidery 
on tete de negre 
tapestry. $145 
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3 The curved arms 


of this _ rattan 
panelled Hepple- 
white model pro- 
vide room and 
comfort $91.50 





The 
chair 
muslin 


low slipper 
with soft 

cushion 
covered in chintz 
is an important 
adjunct to the 
modern bedroom. 
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The very essence of comfort. Covered in 
black and brown striped denim, uphol- 
stered in moss and hair; oil-tempered 
springs. 32” high, 40” wide. $47.50 


Roomy and deep, or, to be exact, 32” 
high, 35” wide, 51” deep, covered in 
sateen, $95. It may be ordered in any 
finish or stain to meet individual needs 














An Italian peasant Even the pillow back 

chair of carved walnut. chair is comfortable. 

As shown, $25. Can be Hard wood, rush seat, 

reproduced for same decorated. It comes for 
sum $12 








COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


This picking out comfortable chairs for thousands of 
readers was hazardous. Three persons tried them: a wiil- 
lowy shopper, a medium furniture expert, and a port!y 
editor. They were comfortable to all three. The secret? 
The chairs were sturdy—you weren't afraid of their disin- 
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A living-room chair of Chippendale lines 


upholstered in a blue Chippendale silk 
damask, or other shades, $100 


tegrating beneath you; roomy—didn't pinch your sides; 
and thew upholstery looked like a standing welcome. 

If you would care to have these examples of concen- 
trated comfort in your home, write HOUSE & GARDEN 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. We will furnish 
the names of the shops or conduct the purchase. 





For the bedroom or living-room comes a 
small chair upholstered in moss and hair 
covered with striped denim. $17 











Harry Coutant 

Dolphins support the upper bowl and in 

turn spout into the lower basin This 
fountain was executed in marble 


The main aris terminates in a formal 
tapis vert at one end of which is a pool 
with a vineclad pergola for background 
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The garden is laid out on a main axis which terminates in a pool and pergola, and 

a cross aris which has been reserved for a rose garden and which terminates in a 

graduated, curved exedra of brick with marble copings. In the central panel is set 

a marble fountain. Ivy grown in large pots is trained up on the brick. The pave- 

ment is tiled in panels marked by marble strips. A bench on either side completes 
the composition 
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The pool is quite shallow, its main raison 

detre being that it constitutes a proper 

setting for the fountains, the work of 

Ulysses A. Ricci, and supplies the element 

of water necessary to any garden of pre- 
tentions 





THE GARDEN AT THE 

RESIDENCE of HARRIS 

FAHNESTOCK, ESQ., 
LENOX, MASS. 


LEWIS COLT ALBRO, architect 


From this view can be seen the layout of 

the garden—the tapis vert, pool and per- 

gola, and the cross aris bordered with 

privet, behind which is the rose garden 

that ends so beautifully in the curved 
exedra and wall fountain 
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IKE the proverbial work of 
L. woman the work of the gat L O O K I N G 
dener | Scarcely 
does the leaf sear and the fruit golden on the branch than the time 
comes for fall planting. [Even now, in this season of harvest, must 
work be started for the harvests of next year 

The earth is hungry. It is also bountiful; and if one would reap 
to-morrow he must sow to-day—sow and cultivate, bear patiently 
drought and torrential rains, fight tirelessly against devastating 
pest. With what net results? A few months of green, growing 
things, a few weeks of blossom, and a little harvest laid away. 

That is one harvest, and that is about the only harvest most 
people gather. There is another, a greater garnering of crops. 
And in these smoky, dreamy days of Indian summer we can garner 
it—more than ever grew on tree or bush. We can gather the 
wisdom of the garden, such as only simple minds can understand. 

The gardener may oftentimes be a fool, but he will be a divine 
fool. “Eyes and ears,” said Heracleitus, “are bad witnesses to 
those who have barbarian souls.” Most people judge by them and 
by them alone. The gardener is otherwise, for his 1s not a barbar 
ian soul. Rather is it a faint reflection of a divine paradox. His 
plough scars the soil that he may, in turn, heal the wound with flow- 
ers. He is ripe in a wisdom not to be read in books nor learned of 
men. Sitting at the feet of Nature he listens to words that are past 
understanding save one speak in her own tongue. 

It is said of mystics that they all speak the same language be- 
cause they all come from the same country. This also is true of 
gardeners. A clanny lot wherever you find them, their endeavors, 
ideals and compensations are quite different from what we ordin- 
arily visualize these things to be; but among themselves all is un- 
derstood. They hear flowers that sound and see notes that shine. 
Enraptured they listen to the great fugue of succeeding blossoms. 
Their harvest of wisdom is not merely a harvest of material ex- 
pediencies—of methods in propagating crops, of abolishing pests, 
of marketing goods and such. It is as intangible as the blue sky 
above and as far removed from the rush and competition of com- 
merce. It is an opening of the eyes which others cannot under- 
stand. “The tree which moves some to tears of joy,” says Blake, 
“is in the eyes of others only a green thing that stands in the way.” 


never done 


HE county fair is peculiarly 
an American institution. In 
other countries fairs are occasion 
of barter and sale, a survival of 
nomadic life when caravans 
brought in their cargoes of wares 
to be exchanged or sold. The 
great trading centers of the 
world almost invariably began 
as a cross-road place for a fair. 
Here in America the fair is a 
fete, a yearly opportunity to 
show how great a gardener or a 
farmer one can be. Sale is quite 
a secondary matter. The owner 
of the prize hog who bends 
proudly over the pen is not so 
anxious to sell him as he is for 
others to see him. The farmer's 
wife who exhibits the gigantic 
dahlias is not putting them on the 
market. No Sir! She just wants 
the rest of folk to know that, 
when it comes to raising flowers, 
she is some pumpkin ! 

Besides that, there is a lot to 
see at the county fair—horse 
races and the circus and acro 
bats and exhibits from the state 
fisheries and the clothes the 
town folks are wearing, and 
one’s distant relatives who never 
show up except at a fair or a 
funeral, and the more intimate 
things such as certain staid and 
otherwise respectable members 
of the community who once a 
year concede the devil a few 
points and enjoy themselves at 
the scandalous side shows and 
the abounding cocoanut shies. | 


there, 
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HOUSES 


When you shall die and to the sky 
Serenely, delicately go, 
Saint Peter, when he sees you're 


Will clash his keys and say: 
“Now talk to her, Sir Christopher! 
And hurry! Michaelangelo! 
She wants to play at building, 
And you've got to help her play!” 


Every architect will help erect 
A palace on a lawn of cloud, 
With rainbow beams and a sunset roof, 
And a level star-tiled floor ; 
And at your will you may use the skill 
Of this gay angelic crowd, 
When a house is made you will throw it down, 
And they'll build you twenty more. 


For Christopher Wren and these other men 
Who used to build on earth 

Will love to go to work again, 
If they may work for you. 

“This porch,” you'll say, “should go this way!” 
And they'll work for all they’re worth, 

And they'll come to your palace every morning, 
Ard ask you what to do. 


And when night comes down on Heaven-town, 
(For there must be night up there) 

You will choose the house you like tte best 
Of all that you can see: 

And its walls will glow as you drowsily go 
To your bed up the golden stair, 

And I hope you'll be gentle enolugh to keep 
A room in your house for me. 


i. artim 
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The country lives for that 
week and lives on its memory. 
And this is well. In the dull days 
of winter memories of those few, precious, frivolous hours come 
back with great refreshment—memories of kindled pride and awe, 
of touch with the big, moving world, of feeling the pulse of things. 
To these folk of simple trudging lives the week comes as a plentiful 
harvest of respite and relief and fun, the fruit of a year’s labor. 

How it all started is easy to see. Communal pride is as old as 
the hills, and the county fair is nothing more than a grand exhibit 
of that pride. To be sure, other things have lent their aid to make 
it an established institution, the circus among them. For what 
would a fair be without a circus? In that respect the human 
curios and the bareback riders and the elephants and the kangaroos 
must share with the fields the gratitude of the countryside. Doubt- 
less the rustics of a thousand farms in this broad land, when they 
come to thank Providence for bountiful crops, rarely fail to pray 
for blessings on the head of Barnum. And if they do, one hopes 
that God has a sense of humor! 

The local flower show is another worthy exhibition of com- 
munity pride and competition which has come to pass since the 
country grew to suburbs and the garden club took up the work 
which the grange once accomplished. It is a yearly movement that 
should be fostered with great care and tended with genuine enthus- 
iasm. No town is too small but it can have some sort of flower 
show, just as no town is too small but it can have a garden club. 
Begin with a nucleus of sincere gardeners who take pride in their 
flowers, and the town will soon see striking results. As in business, 
so in town beautifying, competition will work marvels of individual 
endeavor. And what the county fair does for countryside folk, 
the flower show will do for dwellers in the suburbs. 


I Puis Bonsoir! 
So calls Columbine to Pierrot when the darkness of un- 
ending separation settles down upon their love. 

Et Puis Bonsotr! 

So call the Columbines of the garden to the Pierrot of kindlier 
days when the chill winter settles down upon the land. 

And that is all it is—Good night !—For the spring will come again 
with a good morrow. Meanwhile 
the garden must rest, must sleep. 
Leave it so. 

But why must it be so drab, 
this garden in its winter bed of 
leaf mulch and withered stalks? 
We have become slaves to the 
idea that a garden dies in winter, 
as we treat it as such. But why 
should the gardener leave her 
plots as though abandoning 
them forever? If it is but Good 
Night, then why not trick out her 
slumber place with those things 
Nature has provided for that 
very purpose? For Nature, the 
old dear, is as vain as any other 
woman. You never catch her in 
curl papers! Some day garden- 
ers will learn this secret of con- 
stant beauty. Some day they 
will come to appreciate the rare 
cheer of red and gold berries that 
cling to the berberis, euonymus 
and the climbing bitter-sweet all 
winter through; they will learn 
to enjoy the persistent greens of 
spruce and pine. 

These stand in a cheerly line, 
sentinels that watch over the 
garden while it sleeps, warding 
off the too impetuous wind and 
bracing their shoulders against 
sleet and snow. Like the apos- 
tles that old folks used to hang 
about their beds to keep watch 
and ward in the night hours, so 
do the evergreens and berried 
shrubs keep cheery vigil the win- 
ter through, symbols of that 
: Power whose labors never cease 
an earnest of the spring. 








Joyce Ki-mer. 
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Chitterden & Kotting, architects 
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Having walked down the paved pergola, that is shown on page 10, and passed 

through the grilled gate, you step into the garden. Here it is. The owner 

is J. H. Poole, Esq., and the garden is in Detroit—in the heart of a big, 
throbbing, bustling city. One can scarcely believe it 
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AMERICA 


hor Which Collectors Are Ever on Watch Because of Their 


Merit 


Intrinsi 


GARDNER 


Staunch Construction and Virile 


TEALL 










MONG, collector in 
l this country there 1s 
an ever-ite 


reasing inter 


est im thing \merican 
(One of the most attra 
tive fields possible in this 
connection 1s that of tur 
niture Nearly everyone 


appreciates old furniture 
ot good design and care 
to know something of its 
America, both 
in Colonial times and in 


history 


the period following the 
Declaration of Independ 
ence, produced pieces Oo! 









turniture of many orts 
Some of it was excellent, 
most ot it wa good and 
a little of it was wholly 
of an indifferent value 
As table-makers the early 
American crattsmen 
showed thet kill, and 
such examples of their work as are to be 
met with will not fail to attract the atten 
tion of the alert collector, who, having a 
house, know that, by some mysterious 
providence, no matter how small that house 
may be, there seems always room tot and 
need for “just one more table” if the table 
is a find and of interest as an American 
intique of genuine authenticity 

With tables, as well as with other pieces 
of furniture, the early American craftsmen 
who produced the finer examples did not 
allow themselves the departure from Euro 
pean models that were sufficiently numerous 
with the American furniture makers by the 
close of the 18th Century and at the be- 
ginning of the 19th. Much furniture from 
England came into the Colonies, and later 
much French furniture 

If we turn now to English reflections in 


The very early American table was apt to be of a 
cumbersome type. This, a rugged piece of fine old 


chestnut, dates about 1650-1675 





A drop-leaf table of 
American design, exe- 
cuted in mahogany, 
circa 1750. Note the in- 
genious triangular drop 


American Queen Anne 

followed the English de- 

signs and decorative mo- 

tifs. This rectangular 

table was made 1725- 
1750 


An American William 
and Mary piece with 
saltire stretcher and 
exaggerated central pen- 
dant ornament. Maple 
and pine. 1690-1702 


Line 


American work, we shall 
find decidedly interesting 
comparisons. 

There is often little or 
nothing to mark early 
American pieces from 
their English prototypes. 
However, there was no 
“slumping” either in qual- 
ity of material, workman- 
ship or finish in American 
furniture. The Colonial 
cabinet-makers here were 
thorough and _ conscien- 
tious, although not always 
“artistic,” perhaps. Cer- 
tainly these craftsmen had 
at their command the 
finest woods— maple, 
pine, walnut, birch, chest- 
nut, and the ships brought 
in much mahogany. Ex- 
tant examples of this 
‘arly craftsmanship show 
at once the intrinsic merit of staunch con- 
struction and virile line that make them so 
much sought by collectors. 

Previous to 1776 we must expect Ameri- 
can native furniture to run parallel in style 
(with natural lagging tendencies, of course) 
to the English periods with which they are 
contemporary. In the earliest times of the 
Colonies, when voyages were few and far 
between, large shipments of furniture were 
not to be considered. As the wealth of the 
individual Colonists increased, luxuries 
came to hold a place in trade that they could 
not have held earlier. With the advent, too, 
of Colonial officials, fat of purse, sent over 
by the mother country, came articles to en- 
hance their comfort. One could be more 
contented with an easy chair than without, 
and little by little the rude bench furniture 
of the Pilgrims was locally developed (re- 
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verting to English patterns) to a more at- 
tractive and acceptable sort of furniture or 
was later augmented by importations. At 
the same time this increased demand for 
cabinet-making invited English craftsmen to 
seek their fortunes in the new world, and 
before long a very respectable home indus- 
try, both North and South, was evolved. 


New ENGLAND CABINET-MAKERS 


New England thrift (or perhaps it was 
conservatism) has fortunately preserved to 
us many pieces of early furniture, some of 
it dating back to King James II’s time. 
These New England Jacobean pieces fol- 
low simple lines in general, with here and 
there a piece of ornate type. In the reigns 
of William and Mary and of Anne a rapidly 
increasing number of English craftsmen 
migrated to the Colonies. They helped here 
to perpetuate the styles of this period. It 
is not at all uncommon to meet with very 
fine examples of the Queen Anne period 
which were contemporaneously produced by 
American craftsmen; in fact, some of the 
New England cabinet-makers became so 
proficient that the products of their shops 
rivaled the output of British makers both 
in staunchness of construction and accuracy 
of contour. The well-proportioned cabriole 
legs of many pieces of this description ex- 
tant are as well designed as any of the 
examples then being produced in the 
mother country by the skilled English 
cabinet-makers. Naturally, the local 
Colonial production of Chippendale, 
\dam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton styles 
was supported by the affluence to which 
the Colonies attained. During the troubles 
of the Revolution the importation of ma- 
hogany by the Colonies was diverted by 
Great Britain. Substitutes, for the time 
(and this began to mark a decline, with 
fluctuations in the materials used) had 
to be found, such as that of the sweetgum 
tree, which in appearance and general 
character is very similar to mahogany, its 
distinguishing features being a slightly 
lighter color and grain. 


In NEw AMSTERDAM 


The Dutch influence seems less to have 
entered the traditions of American fur- 
niture. A fair amount of furniture was 
imported by the Dutch of New Amster- 
dam from Holland and numerous authen- 
tic pieces of this Dutch furniture have 
come down to us, such, for instance, as 





in the period 1675 to 1700 the American Jacobean 
designs were fairly faithful to their English proto- 
types, as shown by this gate-leg table which is still 

excefently preserved 


the gate-leg table which is preserved in 
the Manor House at Croton-on-Hudson. 
But locat cabinet-makers soon came to blend 
features of the English styles with those of 
the Dutch designers and finally purely Eng- 
lish styles superseded the others. 

Still another local division of Colonial 
furniture was that introduced by those set- 
tlers known as the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
This type of “Dutch” must not be con- 
founded with the Dutch of New Amster- 
dam. Coming to Pennsylvania, these im- 
migrants brought with them their gaily 
painted peasant furniture, and in the early 
days of the colony they produced much of 
that ware for their own use. Hence their 
furniture cannot be said to have been a 
marketable product. Nor did examples of 
it stray far from the locality, save in those 
instances where the settlers emigrated to 
other parts of the country. Stiff, conven- 
tional flowers and fruits, birds and decora- 
tive bands characterize the decorations. 
Pieces of this kind are still to be found in 
central and southeastern Pennsylvania, al- 
though the majority of the antiques extant 
consist of bridal chests and small boxes. 

In the North much of the early furni- 
ture, especially tables, was made of maple, 
pine and birch. Walnut, of course, was a 
great favorite, particularly with the earlier 





Among the types prevalent about 1700 was a 
simplified form of gate-leg table. This example 
is of birch 


1700. 
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cabinet-makers of Pennsylvania, where 
superb slabs of beautiful black walnut were 
milled from the wonderful old trees, that 
so soon disappeared through this demand. 

We must not be surprised to find so little 
early furniture of the South, for, despite 
the wealth and culture of Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Maryland in Colonial times, 
these Southern colonists were equally fash- 
ionable and discarded the old for the new 
before the dawn of the 19th Century, earlier 
than did the Northerners. A search of the 
Southern States will find scarcely one piece 
of Jacobean design. A hunt for original 
William and Mary will be equally fruitless, 
but in the case of Queen Anne many ex- 
cellent pieces will be found. 


DUNCAN PHYFE 


No story of American furniture, no mat 
ter how brief, can be written without men- 
tioning the name of Duncan Phyfe, the New 
York cabinet-maker, whose artistic products 
justly won him the sobriquet of “The 
American Sheraton.” Due to his effort 
American collectors can find excellent ex- 
amples of designs made in this country. 

The period between 1795 and 1830 was 
marked by a persistent dislike for all 
things English, and an ardent admiration 
for things French, and this prejudice 

showed itself in the furniture. Ameri- 
can cabinet-makers adapted these French 
designs according to their lights, and the 
result was not always unsuccessful. At 
the very end of its influence the work 
sank to a low level of artistic merit. Be- 
fore that time it had known the apex of 
artistic line in the works of Phyfe, and if 
we are to judge American Empire, it 
were better to use the high standards set 
by his famous productions. 

The tables of this period were usually 
made with square ends, the dining tables 
being of the extension type having drop 
leaves and other leaves which could be 
inserted on pedestal tables. At this time 
center tables came into vogue. These 
were ordinarily circular in shape and 
usually supported on ornate pedestals ris- 
ing from a plinth supported on winged 
claw feet. Some of these tables were 
rectangular and some had double tops 
that folded out or could be turned up 
against the wall. The sofa tables of 
Phyfe’s design were oblong and had 
narrow drop leaves at both sides, the 
ends supported by the lyre motif. 





An American drop-leaf table of maple and pine, 1675- 


The stretchers are lathe turned, the two bars 
being introduced to prevent the stretcher being used 


as a foot-rest 
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this 
room, and the smoke was supposed to 
escape through a hole im the root When 
the 
tral 
wainst the wall, and a hood of stone or 
brick added, to help carry off smoke and 


Samuel Mcintyre, of Salem, was one of 
the Old architect-builders of Colonial 
times His mantels follow Adam designs 


MARY H NOR THEND 


SHE evolution of the fireplace has been 


FIREPLACE 


vt idual During the Middle \ges 


reature occupied the center ol the 


built-in fireplace superseded this cen 
structure the hearth was set back 





keep out drafts. This hood, designed purely 


ror 


by 


utility, Was wholly devoid ot decoration 


In England, the hood was soon replaced 
the straight chimney-breast, but it was 


retained much longer in France and Italy, 


where its decorative possibilities were justly 
ippreciated Vood and stone were used in 
France, while the Itahans worked in mar 


ble 


+} 


rie 


came known as “the Italian manner” when 


replace openings were of great size rhe 


removal of the hood, the ch nge to smaller 


were early used in Eng id, and one of the 
rst 


Che chimney-breast built flush with 
wall also orgimated in Italy, and be 


other countries he 
ouse walls of that time 
ible, especially as the 


ind, in our own country. the use 


walls, all brought about the 
ch the f place was made to 
row 


wooden mantels, no so common. 





torms of decoration was armorial 


bearings Chese early wooden hreplaces 


were lined with stone or brick. and late 
with iron, as are those of today Vile be 
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Paneling lends dignity to the English type of fireplace. 
usually set high, affording room for a large fireplace opening and broad 
hearth. Wrought iron firtures should be used 





























The mantel is 





A simple and attractive treatment for the overmantel is a painting either set in 
the paneling or, as here, framed and paneled the entire width of the chimney 


breast 


Additional mantel 


decorations 


a 


unnecessary 
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longs to a later date, for, although Dutch 
tile was used in some parts of the country, 
the fashion never became universal. In fact, 
we have little fireplace decoration 
that antedates the year 1800, except 
the work of Samuel McIntyre, of 
Salem, Massachussetts. 


THREE DIFFERENT TYPES 


The chaste beauty of the first il- 
lustration is characteristic of his 
earlier work. He followed the prin- 
ciples of Adam. This fireplace is 
capped by a simple shelf, surmounted 
by a mirror upon the chimney-breast 
of the same Colonial period as the 
mantel, and the books in the alcove 
upon each side add dignity. 

A good example of old English 
paneling is also shown. Here the 
wooden paneling is continued around 
the whole room, and the immense 
opening, with big logs stacked upon 
tall andirons, suggests the English 
Yuletides. However, the “herring- 
bone” back, the marble, and the tiled hearth 
modify the effect of the leading motif to a 
noticeable degree. 

No fireplace can be in better taste than 
that at the Brown Owl Inn, near Devereux 
Beach. Made of simple red brick, laid in 
the ordinary manner, with wide, white mor- 
tar joints, its beauty lies in its proportion, 


YOU MAY 






A shield of silk, 
gilt lace and rose- 
bud trimmings is 
convenient, $6.75 
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cover 


lien | 


trimmed 




















One could have made a little 

Japanese lacquered cabinet 

with pierced doors in which 
the telephone might stand 


Or again, it might be con- 

cealed behind a sliding panel, 

with the bell attached on an 
outside hidden corner 





A miniature 


feathers and satin rib- 

bons, is 

the 

Comes in an attractive 
box; $5.75 
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simplicity and harmony of environment. 
The whole chimney-breast, between the ceil- 
ing and the simple wooden ledge which 
serves as shelf, is occupied by a finely ex- 
ecuted painting of a woodland scene 
against a background of distant mountains. 
The canvas is held in place by a plain 
wooden frame, and wooden strips cross it 
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TELEPHONE 


hat, 
with ostrich 


designed to 
telephone. 





Here are some sug- 
Write for further information or for purchase 
to HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





That elusive number is 
at hand, rolled up in the 
tube which can be at- 
tached to the receiver 
standard. Tube and roll 
complete, $2 


The combination of cement and brick is at- 
tractive. An overmantel niche faced with tiles 
adds sufficient decoration 


to give a paneled effect, similar to that 
which characterizes adjoining walls. 

The use of this painting is vitally 
suggestive to the prospective home- 
builder. In many instances the 
money spent upon architectural or- 
nament would buy original decora- 
tive paintings of much value and 
beauty, which would harmonize in 
many rooms better than costly carv- 
ing. The space above the open fire is 
an ideal setting for a good picture, 
quite the best location in the house. 
The subject may be conventional or 
decorative, or, as in this case, purely 
pictorial. But it must be well done. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MopERN WorkK 


A frieze of marble or sculpture 
could be set into the wall above the 
mantel sheif, or a niche cut to har- 
monize with the general decoration 
of the mantel might well be planned. The 
size of the frieze and of the niche, of 
course, will depend upon the proportions of 
the fireplace itself, for unity is essential. 

Mantel inscriptions have quite passed 
out of use except in such places as the 
camp or in private dens. Inscriptions are 
(Continued on page 66) 
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FROM HERE 


At best, the telephone is not a thing of beauty, and the easiest way to rid oneself of its 
persistent utilitarianism is to conceal it behind a pleasing disguise. 
gestions to purchase and some to make. 


You talk through the 





rosebud. Hand 
carved wood stand, 
gaily painted, $7.50 
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A third disguise would be a 

little grill work of bronze 

with sliding door, a pleasing 
adjunct to any table 








THE LITTLE 


TREE 


OF THE BIG 


RETURNS 


Finds Its Enthusiastic Exponent 
in the Lover of Dwarf Fruits 
I PrP. POWELL! 
PUSHE desire for planting dwart ipple \strachan, Yellow Transparent, 
tree rational, and, happily, on the Fanny, Gravenstein, Hubbard 
increase. Many of these dwarfs bear fine ston, McIntosh, Wealthy and 
crops, ind the tree themselves are very Northern Spy I see | have over- 


beautiful in their ornamental effectiveness 
on the lawn Chey have other advantages, 
too; not only do they take up a small space, 
about 15’ in diameter for large ones, but 
the picking is done from a stepladder and 
the branches are seldom broken. In an or 
hard of standard trees 
often that individual 


breakage occurs so 
specimens seldom re 
main symmetrical Bear in mind that the 
al ple tree in blossom is as neat pertection 
as can be secured, and that one in bearing 
is a glorious sight. | am always sorry to 
strip off the M« Intosh and the Alexanders, 
because of thei pertection of color 


ReciaBLe AppLes AND PEARS 


For a list to guide you in selecting and 
planting | would suggest among the earlier 
sorts Alexander, Fanny, Fameuse, Duchess, 
Red Astrachan, Primate, Wealthy and Yel 
low lransparent {1 the later sorts, Hub 
bardston, McIntosh, Northern Spy, New 


ton Pippin, Rhode Island Greening and 
Tallman Sweet are good The Sweet 


Bough makes an elegant dwarf tree and 


bears most beautiful silvery white apples, 
but I am in doubt whether you can save 
the fruit from the trypeta fly And we have 
this to consider in planting dwarf trees al 
together: their limbs come closer to the 
ground, make a denser and moister shade, 
and give this fly a better chance to work 
It is busy all summer and in the shade 
Trees scattered about a lawn would be 
nearly exempt, but in a small orchard, or 
planted close together, | should be very 
much afraid of their suffering from this 
pest If compelled to bring your list of 
varieties down to half a dozen, take Red 


Many of the dwarfs are highly productive, and the trees themselves are real orna- 


ments to the grounds 


The fruit can easily be covered to protect it from birds 


run my half dozen, but I really 
can't delete any of those named. 
In making a list of dwarf pears 
[ should confine myself almost 
entirely to Duchess, Louisa Bonne 
and Anjou. One might try Flem- 
ish Beauty, giving it a very open 
and sunny place, and spraying it 
carefully with Bordeaux, early 
and late. There is the advantage 
with these dwarfs that you can 
easily detect the approach of an 
enemy, and apply the remedy very 
conveniently. <A pail of ‘liquid 
can be applied with a hand brush 
or nozzle, while in the large or 
chard we have to use horse, wagon and 
barrel, besides a large spray pump. I am 
inclined to think that our new homemakers, 
especially those who know very little about 
fruit and have very small places, will do 
well to try dwarf apples and a select list 
of dwarf pears. I do not recommend large 
orchards of either, especially to amateurs. 
A woman would find the management 
of a few trees attractive and profitable. 
[he suggestions here are for home use, but 
a surplus is always desirable, and every 
country place ought to pay for itself. The 
women of the household are under no obli- 
gation to confine themselves to indoor work. 
lhe bees and the fruit correlate each other 
and make a fine department for women. 


PLUMS AND CHERRIES 


What our country homes need is a larger 
range and a better supply of fruit. Be- 
sides those I have named plums and cherries 
will bear so early and on such small trees 
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The dwarf tree is not necessarily a tree trained on 
wires or against a wall. This is one of the desir- 


able small pears 


that they can be planted with the dwarf 
sorts and practically are such. If you de- 
sire you can get the Early Richmond cherry 
and some others on dwarf stock, but this 
does not pay, in my experience, for the 
trees are short lived, and from the roots 
come up inferior shoots that you cannot 
plant. Green gages; prunes like Fellen- 
burg, Grand Duke, Arch-Duke and Mon- 
arch—none of them takes up large space 
The common sour cherry trees bear heavily 
when 4’ to 6’ high, and when they get large 
enough to crowd can be cut out. 

Plums do not care for so much sunshine, 
green gage excepted, but the cherries must 
have open places and very little shade. An 
increasing pest is the aphides or lice, and 
these multiply most rapidly in shady places. 
Among the best cherries for growing in 
dwarf form are Suda Hardy, the old 
Morello, Montmorency and Olivet. The 
Duke cherries belong in the list of sour 

(Continued on page 64) 





When it comes time to gather the fruit, the advan- 


tages of the small trees are evident 
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FURNITURE AND ITS ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 


A Glimpse of the Architecture That ‘‘Came Through’’ 
in the Pre-Georgian and Early Georgian Days 


ABBOT McCLURE and HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


This is the second of a series of three illuminating articles on the relation 
between architecture and furniture. The next, and last, will be devoted 
to the Late Georgian and Classical Revival.—Editor. 
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HERE was never an era 

when architectural influence 
was more patently manifest in 
furniture design than the period 
comprised between 1688 and 
1740. At its beginning we find 
the type of furniture known as 
William and Mary pushing rap- 
idly into favor. At its end, we 
see the culmination of architec- 
tural inspiration crossing into the 
mobiliary field in the so-called 
“architects’ furniture.” In the 
intervening space the architectu- 
ral influence enjoys a_ steady 
and noticeable progress. 

This half century of furniture 
making is full of interest and 
valuable furnishing lessons. It 
is particularly appropriate that 
we should examine the furniture 
of this age from an architectural 
point of view, and the architec- 
ture with an eye to its mobiliary 
reflections, because there has 
been a noticeable trend of taste 
in modern domestic design in 
America either toward a pre- 
Georgian type of house or else 
toward a house that is con- 
fessedly and essentially Georg- 
ian in its manifestations. 

PANELING OF THE PERIOD 

At the end of the 17th Cen- 
tury the better rooms were often 
completely paneled from floor to 


ceiling, and even rooms of lesser 
importance were not infrequently 


paneled on one, or perhaps, two sides, the 
other sides being wainscoted from floor to 
chair rail. This is true both of English 
houses and of many old American houses 
of the same date. Even bedchambers, as 
well as the ground floor rooms, were finished 


in this characteristic manner. 


The panels were far larger than they had 





rounds of doors and windows 
and overdoor adornments were 
built up of architectural members 
which were always conspicuous. 

In addition to the lavish use of 
architectural members for the 
embellishment or ornamentation 
of interior woodwork, in the 
more elaborate houses, carving in 
bold relief appeared as an ac- 
cessory form of enrichment, usu- 
ally in swags and drops of fruit 
and flowers or in concentrated 
masses. It was the age of Grin- 
ling Gibbon and his school. 
These exquisitely wrought lines 
and lumps of opulent carving lent 
an air of substantial richness 
that has never been surpassed. 


Tuerr Form AND Woop 


It should be added that the 
panels were not always of uni- 
form width, but were varied as 
occasion seemed to require, and 
sometimes narrow panels on 
either side of a door were seized 
upon as a fitting background for 
pendent drops of deeply under- 
cut carving. In the mouldings 
and in other places, too, the cyma 
curve, in one form or another, 
was a constantly recurring fea- 
ture, and the tortus or cushion 
mould was a common motif for 


An excellent example of period propriety, as shown in William friezes and architectural decora- 
and Mary and Queen Anne epochs. Emphasis is placed on large tions over doors. 


panels, mouldings of bold, vigorous profile and rich carving 


Oak in its natural color, espe- 
cially in rooms that were not en- 


been during the Stuart period. Sometimes _ riched with carving, was much employed for 
they were three or four or even more feet paneling, although pine or deal was also 
in breadth and correspondingly high, and coming into common use for the same pur- 
were commonly, though not invariably, fin- pose, and, indeed, where elaborate carving 
ished with a broad bevel around the edges. occurred, pine or some other easily worked 
The mouldings surrounding and defining wood had to be used in their stead. 

the panels were rather heavy and of bold The introduction of pine and deal for 
profile. Overmantel embellishments, the sur- paneling meant also the introduction of 
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The above drawings, taken from actual examples of architecture and furniture, exhibit the parallelisms discernible in structural 
contour, contour of detail and decorative motif. The architectural designs are shown above and their furniture parallels below 











| t It ist not be i ed, | \ 
‘ hat te paint tne oni 
‘ ( ore i | pyreen 
lrabs and browns, and 
etirn rect und blue ot pro 
‘ t ( were to be found lhe 
heavier colors rarely occurred where 
there as much carving unl it was 
almost wholly piit 
Cur COoRRESPON 1G FURNITURI 
[his pre-Georgian background of 
interior architecture was rich and im- 
pressive, and required certain posi 
tive features in turniture to accord 
with it he characteristics of Wil- 
liam and Mary furniture are famil- 
iar, so that it will not be necessary, 


at this point, to do more than call 
attention to items of correspondence 
with motifs of interior architecture, 
ind remind the reader of the vogue 
enjoyed by brilliant color, which was 
amply displayed in the gorgeous hued 
and bold patterned fabrics for up 
holstery and hangings 

( onsidering the corre pondence of 
contour and proportion, it is easy to 


see how William and Mary and 
Queen Anne furniture followed, in 
the arrangement of its masses, the 


general proportions of its architec 





An early Georgian dining-room in which the woodworl 
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the paneled oak backgrounds, there 
was a vigorous contrast, although a 
harmonious contrast in all other re- 
spects—upholstery stuffs, painted or 
painted and gilt furniture, marque- 
terie and lacquer. Where the pan- 
eled background was painted, the 
contrast in color extended to every 
item of furnishing. In either case, 
the contrasts were welcome and even 
necessary to relieve and vivify the 
monotony of an expanse of sombre 
toned oak or a background of neutral 
paint. Fortunately oak and painted 
backgrounds alike served as excel- 
lent foils for the gay contrasting up- 
holstery fabrics and for such pieces 
of marqueterie or lacquer as were 
used in connection with them. 


Tue Mrxep PErRtops 


Suppesing one wished to furnish 
a William and Mary or Queen Anne 
room, paneled with large oak panels, 
or finished with painted panels, with- 
out introducing any characteristic 
William and Mary or Queen Anne 
pieces of furniture into the composi- 
tion. One essential principle will be 
the desirability of a certain amount 
of vigorous contrasting color in 


. and paneled walls are green-grey. Carpet is mouse hangings and upholstery stuffs, that 
tural background Vertical lines in colored velvet, the furniture Hepplewhite mahogany is if the room is to have any vitality. 
cabinet work were more and more Old Chinese embroideries and Jap- 
emphasized, and horizontal lines became less__linear tendency in architecture, however anese brocades can always be used to good 


dominant. Carcase work gradually gained 
in height and lost in breadth. But the most 
signihcant point to be noticed is the appear- 
ance of the curving line, at first merely in 
matters of joimery, such, for instance, as 
arc-curved door-fronts. Under the influ- 
ence of Sir Christopher Wren and his fol- 
lowers, baroque feeling was somewhat re- 
strained in English architecture and shorn 
of the extravagance into which it ran on 
the Continent but, notwithstanding this for- 
tunate curbing, it was there all the same, as 
was amply attested by the presence of the 
ubiquitous Flemish scroll 

Che Flemish scroll and its kindred ( 
> scrolls, singly or in combination pro- 
foundly affected furniture design, some- 
times in contour merely, sometimes in struc- 
ture 


and 


l'o the presence of the baroque curvi 
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much subdued in English manifestations, 
we owe the cabriole leg, the C and S scroll 
legs that flourished for a while, hooded tops, 
crestings of cabinet work in the form of 
pediments and sundry other details. 

To give only one Tiitnes of correspon- 
dence of design in decorative detail between 
furniture and contemporary architecture, 
one may point to the carved and gilt pine or 
liumewood cabinet stands and their kindred 
carved console supports. 

With the correspondence or contrasting 
harmony of color between furniture and 
its architectural background, a wonderfully 
suggestive and rich field of possibilities is 
opened to us. While much of the light- 
hued, walnut-veneered furniture, and such 
oak pieces as remained in use and fashion, 
preserved a correspondence in color with 









i study in judicious ombination of subtle 


carved walnut chest and an early 
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correspondences, In 
harmonious agreement are early Queen Anne chairs, an old Italian 
KRighteenth 
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Century tapestry board pedestals 





purpose in such a setting. Likewise one 
may draw upon some of the brighter fab- 
rics of India or Persia. Where there is no 
carving of the Gibbon school, and only 
mouldings or exceedingly simple architec- 
tural items of adornment to reckon with, 
an old piece of pierced Japanese carving, 
polychrome and gilt, might find a suitable 
place as an overdoor panel. Dutch and 
Flemish furniture of this particular period 
are so similar to contemporary English fur- 
niture that we may leave them out of ac- 
count in considering the possibilities of 
equipping a room without drawing upon 
recognized period resources. Spanish and 
Portuguese sources, however, will yield 
some useful specimens of chests, cabinets 
and chairs that may be suitably placed in 
such a room. Italy will afford marqueterie 
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An early Georgian dining-room. Walls and woodwork are pinkish 
grey; the furniture, mahogany. 
and 


Hepplewhite chairs. 
flanking knife urns are of 


The side- 
Adam design 
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chests and console cabinets, likewise mirrors 
and chairs and tables, that have enough 
grounds of correspondence to render them 
in thorough keeping with the environment 
such as we have been considering, while 
from France may be added many a chair 
and table that will accord perfectly. If 
the paneling is painted, it will even be pos- 
sible to add a piece of mahogany here and 
there, so long as the lines of contour are 
consistent and do not clash. 

One would not, of course, think of hang- 
ing a delicately wrought mirror, or placing 
an Adam lacquered console cabinet in some 
pale color, or a Sheraton escritoire in satin- 
wood, with painted decorations by Cipriani 
or Pergolesi, in such a room. It would be 
manifestly unfit and out of place. But 
there is no lack of resources, quite distinct 
from the accepted period properties, that 
may be used, all of which meet the require- 
ments of underlying correspondence in one 
important particular or another. 


Tue Ear_ty GEORGIAN CHANGES 


In the early Georgian period the archi- 
tectural background changes somewhat. 
Oak paneling practically passed out of use; 
mouldings, though still heavy, had a less 
prominent profile ; pedimeuiits, pillars, pilas- 
ters, entablatures and architectural devices 
generally entered much more insistently 
into the interior composition of a room; the 
exquisitely delicate carving of the Gibbon 
school had ceased, and in its place we find 
urns, dentils, triglyphs, mutules and other 
small architectural details or else, in the 
majority of cases, there is but a puny and 
insignificant survival of the carver’s art. 
White paint, too, has become increasingly 
popular to give these architectural features 
at least the hue of marble, the material in 
which they were originally fashioned. It 
is even more necessary for us carefully to 
consider the architectural background of 
such rooms than of rooms of the Queen 
Anne period, for we have a much larger 
number of them to deal with in America, 
both old and in modern adaptations. 

One conspicuous feature of this early 
Georgian period was the 
reaching out of architecture 
into the furniture world 
and the consequent incor- 
poration of much of the 
large wall furniture within 
the realm of architecture. 
Many architects felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to de- 
sign furniture. They had 
designed stately and pre- 
tentious rooms and had not 
found furniture sufficiently 
stately and pretentious to 
keep the environment in 
countenance. They forth- 
with set about remedying 
the shortcoming to the best 
of their abilities. Much of 
what they did possessed 
considerable excel- 
lence. This “architects’ 
furniture” was often cum- 
brous and heavy, and, in 
some cases, was actually at- 
tached to the wall. Book- 
cases, cabinets, china cup- 
boards, presses, wardrobes 











William and Mary and early Queen Anne panels, mouldings of cornice and door trim are 
usually prominent. In this room the light oak background acts as a foil for gilded William 
and Mary sofa and lacquer cabinet on carved base 


ral design. The furniture designed by the 
architects so impressed an architectural 
stamp upon the cabinet-makers’ art that 
from thence onward pediments, pilasters, 
ornate capitals and sundry other features 
persisted with more or less constancy 
through the furniture design of succeeding 
epochs. Often it is strikingly evident. 


ENTER MAHOGANY 


But a new cabinet wood was partly re- 
sponsible for this change of design and 
partly responsible, also, for the prevalence 
of white paint. This was mahogany. It 
was possible to execute work in mahogany 
that would have been im- 
possible in any preceding 
cabinet wood. Then, too, 
mahogany showed to much 
better advantage against a 
white background than 
against any other. The 
characteristics of this pe- 
riod, which have to be con- 
sidered in establishing prin- 
ciples of correspondence 
are (1) its excessively ex- 
act and robust architectural 
mode which calls for em- 
phatic contour and well 
considered proportion in 
furniture; (2) the compar- 
ative lack of small detail in 
the fixed woodwork, thus 
permitting wider freedom 
in the detail of furniture; 
(3) the prevalence of white 
or some light neutral color 
for woodwork and walls, 
supplying a foil for har- 
monious contrasts. 

While the furniture of 
the corresponding period of 


—any piece of wall furni- 
ture, in fact, came within 
the purview of architectu- 


Early Georgian corner cup- 
board painted golden brown. 
* Mouldings and cornice gilded 


mobiliary development is 
full of interest, and fur- 
nishing schemes in which it 


is used are highly satisfactory if the char- 
acteristics of the background are kept in 
mind, one may utterly disregard period de- 
scriptions and furnish with perfect con- 
sistency while drawing individual pieces of 
equipment from various sources, for the 
early Georgian background permits a larger 
liberty of furniture adjustment than most 
preceding or subsequent types. Mahogany 
and walnut furniture of almost any of the 
18th Century types will prove satisfactory. 
So also will lacquer and likewise the painted 
furniture that was executed during the 18th 
and early 19th Century. Furniture of the 
better Empire type is acceptable, too. 
ARCHITECTS’ FURNITURE 

A great deal more use might well be made 
of the painted and sometimes decorated 
“architects’ furniture,” either built-in or 
disengaged, already referred to. Satin- 
wood, maple, sycamore, and amboyna are 
also in order. As to oak, the contrast in 
color is unobjectionable but the contour and 
the character of the decorative detail are 
unsuitable save in some of the Cromwellian 
pieces with turned legs and comparatively 
plain surfaces. The possibilities in Conti- 
nental pieces are legion. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that while the early 
Georgian background is exceedingly flexible 
and tolerant of almost anything in color, it 
contains a rectangular emphasis, and the 
proportions of its decorative detail are apt 
to be robust, so that whatever furniture is 
used should neither display the excessive 
sinuosity and chromatic levity of French 
rococo modes nor lack visible substantial 
quality as do some of the slender, high- 
shouldered Sheraton forms whose attenu- 
ation better accords with Adam architec- 
tural manifestations. 

This, after all, is a problem in the com- 
parative values of scale, and worthy of 
careful attention on the part of those who 
would observe strict period proprieties. 
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STUCCO AND SHINGLES IN TWO SMALL HOUSES 


7 f ideas—here a complete house, there a detail 
| houses are shown every month for that purpose, just 
35-37 is designed to show how the interiors can be 
& Garver, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Murphy & Dana, architects 
Built along Spanish lines, this Neu 
England residence shows the possi 
bility of adapting that mode to our 
environment The arch entrance 
and the arches of the porch afford 
relief from the general straight 
lines of the facade. Stucco ove 
hollow tile has been used in con 
struction. The service portions, as 
shown by the plans, have been well 
restricted without sacrificing ease 
of access to them 


Farley & Hooper, architects 


he problem here was to fit the house to the setting and yet afford the house that promineice which the crest of the 
hill naturally offered 


The general low lines accomplished this. Shingle was used and the plan laid in an L. Wide 
eaves and the overhanging second story cast deep shadows which relieve the whiteness of the walls 
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WROUGHT IRON WORK 


Including a Brief Survey of Both Colonial and Renaissance Designs 


HE lasting 

success of the 
original Colonial 
architecture of 
America is un- 
questionably due 
to the marked per- 
fection of its de- 
tails. And it is 
these very details 
that become stumb- 
ling blocks to those 
who, in modern 
work, are so rash 
as to attempt an 
“improvement” up- 
on the original. 

In the hands of 
the old architect- 
builders details 
were treated with 
due regard to their 
intrinsic propor- 
tion and their rela- 
tion to the general 
mass and color of 
the structure. Not 
the least of these 
was the _ exterior 
wrought iron work 
that became a dis- 
tinctive craft in 
Colonial and Post- 
Colonial times, 
specimens of which 
still grace the fa- 
cades of many old 
residences f rom 
Charleston and 
Baltimore, up 
through Philadel- 
phia. and New 
York to Puritan 
New England. A 
few examples 
found in New Or- 
leans fall under a 
different head, as 
they were mainly 
importations from 
Spain or copies and 
not truly products 
of the Colonial 
craftsmanship. 

Except in rare 
instances, iron was 
not used in a struc- 
tural capacity until 
recent times, but 
its value as a me- 
dium for decora- 
tive detail seems 
always to have 
been appreciated. 
It became an im- 
portant factor in 
Renaissance archi- 
tecture and ever 
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tures, the red and 
white of brick and 
the silvered tones 
of stone. Placed 
against them, iron 
work gave a subtle 
enlivening touch. 
Moreover, the 
curves and_ twists 
of this work acted 
as a distinct relief 
from the predom- 
inating straight’ 
lines of Colonial 
and Georgian ar- 
chitecture. 

The forms which 
this work took 
were numerous — 
balustrades, balco- 
nies, rain - water 
heads, foot- 
scrapers, shutter 
catches, and occa 
sionally the initials 
and date of build 
ing set between 
walls, on chimneys 
or @VEE doors. 
These were not 








, , applied haphazard: 
Above is a Balti- Even the humble ni had logical 
more residence }} footscraper re- pin: Veta 0 se 
with wrought ceived the crafts- reason tor being 


iron balustrade man’s attention 
' 





included in the 
structural scheme. 

















Thus, in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, 
it was the custom 
for the houses to 
approach the 
building line; the 
garden being in the 
rear. The need for 
a suitable and prac- 
tical approach, 
therefore, was ap 
parent. Moreover, 
in many instances, 
the doorwa ys 
themselves were of 
the most ornate de- 
sign—as numerous 
examples show 

and required this 
fitting approach 
since they were set 
in a prominent po- 
sition above the 
window line of a 
basement or cellar 
course. Stone steps 
were almost inva- 
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i: —— ee riably used for 
| i a ee wenitendnd _ vee 2 this sort of stoop, 
In Philadelphia, where the houses approached the building line, a suitable entrance for and wrought iron 
the door had to be provided. This was effected by stone steps and an iron railing. The tor the balusters, 
color value of the iron can be visualized from this combination with bricks and stone newel posts and 


since has been considered a requisite con- magic that a touch of black works on a 
tributing factor to the beauty of many dif- woman’s dress—it throws the other colors 


ferent types of structures. 


into a higher key, intensifies them, gives 


Apart from its obvious utility, it has a them life by the marked contrast. 


distinct color value. 


The touch of black The colors of Colonial architecture were 


iron on a house works the same subtle the greys and white of the painted struc- 


footscrapers. 
While the designs for balusters in vogue 
were numerous, they were usually develop- 
ments of three types: the lyre, the geomet- 
rical figure, mainly the ellipse, and the ar- 
row. Examples of all three are shown in 
the illustrations. From these we would 











Among the designs prevalent 

were the lyre motif and the 

geometrical figure, both of 

whith are combined in this 

ratiing to an old Baitimore 
restdence 


i 3 


judge that the early 
craftsmen made a distinct 
etiort to express mn metal 
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their sense of rhythm 
The results were eminent 4 
lv successful. Of course, 
the work was now and 
again spoiled by individ 
ual idiosyncrasies which 


took the torm ot overt 
elaborateness and rococo 
designs, but the general ¥y 
run of Colonial balustrade “ 
work is simple, straight \ 
forward, and rhythmic : 


In later times the 
craftsmen cle veloped most IL 
ornate designs, as will be The arveu 
seen by many examples in 
the old section of New 
York Here the effort 
was mainly centered on 
the newel post which often took floriated 
forms, pineapples and such, for terminals. 
Much of this work, however, suffered from 
the fact that it was cast And therein hes 
a point of divergence between the original 
and some present-day Colonial work 

The real beauty of the original work is 
disclosed on close inspection It was hand 
wrought. It bore the marks of the hammer 
Crude in spots, but finished in the whole, 
it was obviously a thing made by the hand 
of man. These forms can now be cast, and, 
where simple lines are required, rolled rods 
can be used, but invariably it will lack 
the hand-forged touch that gave imperish- 
able charm to the original work 


Oruer Types 


By no means is the use of exterior iron 
restricted to houses of Colonial design. 
Since the architecture of Spain, of France, 
Italy, Germany, Flanders and England all 
include examples of its use, the builder is 
following eminent precedent when he in- 
cludes it in the structure designed after the 
old modes of those countries. Thus, a Re 
naissance modification, whatever form it 


takes, would be incom- 
plete without some ex- 
terior wrought iron. 
It may be entrance 
lamps, hinges, grilles, 
rails, balustrades or 
balconies. In any in- 
stance, it is an integral 
factor of Renaissance 
design and will be 
elaborate or simple as 
the individual architec- 
tural problem demands. 
It may have the mar- 
velous execution of a 
Jean Titjou, who did 
the gates of Hampton 
Court, or the simplic- 
ity of the nameless 
workman whose anvils 
warmed to the iron for 
half a hundred early 
American homes. The 
fashion im iron, of 
course, must be affect- 
ed by the fashion in 
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motif was another form which had 
a vogue among New England craftsmen. This 
railing on an old Salem house was designed by 


Bullfinch in 1811 


the contemporary architecture. 
The craft of wrought iron bears 
an honorable lineage. It is gener- 
ally regarded as an offshoot from 
the more ancient craft of the ar- 
morer, who was an indispensable 
figure in every feudal community. 


CONTINENTAL WoRKMANSHIP 


The training of these armorers 
in manipulating metals into delicate 
forms and weldings, and their skill 
in chasing and inlaying defensive 
armor, found opportunity to display 
its talents in the grilles, gates, locks 
and hinges of the feudal castle it- 
self. The Church, as well, demand- 
ed skilled design and workmanship 
in this same direction. 

The craft soon spread all over 
civilized Europe, each country 
stamping upon it the impress of its 
own national character. The South 
German Gothic, the Italian Classic, 


and the French passed through va- Here 


rious phases culminating in the 
graceful rococo of the Louis XV 


w 
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epoch. The Germans carried the scheme 
of interlaced wrought iron bars in peculiar 
and concentric forms to an extreme of ex- 
aggerated and intricate patterns, which 
later became subdued and modified by 
French and Italian influence, the latter con- 
fining itself chiefly to the trefoil, quatrefoil 
and cinquefoil patterns. 

In the Netherlands the Teutonic was the 
prevailing style, but little of it now remains 
—if any at all—in Bruges and Brussels 
and at Antwerp and Louvain. 

During the close of the 17th and the be- 
ginning of the 18th Centuries France gave 
the greatest opportunity to the smith to 
display his art on a large scale. Examples 
of this can be found in the rococo screens 
and gates of the Palace Royal at Nancy. 
The craftsmen this age produced were Jean 
Lamour, designer of the Nancy work; 
Fordrin, who was responsible for the grace- 
ful grilles in the Palais de Justice in Paris, 
and de Cuvilles. These three designers 
greatly influenced work of the period ex- 
ecuted in Germany and England. 

The most important work executed in 

Great Britain was that of 


~aaeey Jean Titjou, who owed his 
* prominence to the influ- 
= ence of Sir Christopher 


Wren. From Wren’s 

work to the Colonial ar- 

- chitecture of America 
was scarcely more than a 
step across the sea. 

In their turn the Amer- 
ican craftsmen succeeded 
in evolving a distinctive 
style, simple and graceful 
in motive, free from the 
rococo patterns whose 
delicacy rendered them 

' liable to corrosion in our 
=» climate. It is from these 
early designs that work 
for modern residences is 
being made by American 
craftsmen and by the 
mere ambitious commer- 
cial workers in iron. 
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again, in a Baltimore railing, we find the 
lyre motif included with modified geometrical 
figures and spear rails that are little more than 
forms of the arrow design 
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Among the interesting details is the entrance, a hooded 
pediment of classical design with a carved entablature, 
supported and flanked by Ionic columns and pilasters 
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The house is built along balanced Georgian lines, with a service 
wing at one end and enclosed and sleeping porches at the other. A 
garage, attached to the house by a grill fence, completes the balance 
‘y" ~ -~AT SY _ 7 7 
The RESIDENCE OF T. W. 


RUSSELL, Esq. 


at Hartford, Connecticut 
FRANK C. FARLEY 
PARKER MORSE 


architects 


and 
HOOPER, 
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The dining-room is finished in grey with white mouldings and mantel. 
Vari-colored linen hangings give a note of color. The radiator has 
been successfully covered and serves as a plant stand 
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he questions what, where and how to fall plant puzzle many home 
gardeners Here they are answered briefly and without unessential 
verbiage. Let the following table be the basw of your flower and shrub 
planting this fall 
aus I ™ Hetonut Coors REMARKS | 
Aquileg M | $ ' v, red Aquilegia. Graceful and airy, especially valuable in the mixed border. 
\ Blue Aconitum. One of the best for shady and semi-shady positions 
A , M Blues Anchusa. The new varieties are great improvements. Give full sun. 
Anemot pt.——O White, rose Anemones. Beautiful flowers, lasting until hard frost. Good for cutting. 
Carex (Sedge M J Foliage Carex (Sedge). Good for marshy places or wet spots. 
Chrysanth pt. —Nov $ White, maroon, yellow Chrysanthemums. Most important of the late fall flowers. 
Dicentra Ma June ; Pink Dicentra. Old favorite, thriving in either shade or sun. 
Dictamnus M Jul ; Pink, white Dictamnus. Showy for the mixed border; give rich soil and sun. 
Delphini J sept ¢ Blue Delphinium. Indispensable for background in the mixed border. 
Ferns Ma Oct ! 4 Fohage Ferns. Good for shady positions, especially massed around the house. | 
Foxgloves fur July ‘ 5 White, purple, lilac Foxglove. For backgrounds in the mixed border. Dominate whole garden. 
, Hardy era May— Oct 5 Foliage Hardy grasses. Should be used freely both by themselves and in mixed border. | 
; Hardy pinks May—June 1 Crimson. white Hardy pinks. Old favorite. Among the easiest to grow of border plants. 
n Hibiecus Aug - Pink, white Hibiscus. Full sun, but prefer moist soil. Robust growth with immense flowers. 
n Helianth luly—Sept 6 Orange, yellow Helianthus. Desirable for shrubbery planting and in clumps. Newer varieties. 
P| iris May—July ; Blue, lavender, yellow Iris. Select varieties for succession of bloom and character of soil. 
-_ Decnien Jur 4 Red, white Peonies. Strong soil and sun or partial shade. Cover crown 2” ‘deep. 
- Perennial poppies lune—Sept , : Red, white Perennial Poppies. “Iceland” bloom all season; “Oriental” in May and June. 
| Priensoces April— Ma) “4—1 White, yellow Primroses. Good for half shady position and rockeries. Rich soil. 
os Phiox June— Aug ) ; Pink, red, white Phlox. Select for succession of bloom; replant every three or four years. 
Rudbeckia luly—Aug { 6 Yellow, orange Rudbeckia. Hardy, robust; spreads by itself; excellent for screening. 
Sexifraga April—June ; Pink, white Saxifraga. Very hardy; thrives everywhere; good for bordering shrubbery. 
| Shasta daisy | Sept 1% White Shasta daisy. The popular original has been improved in later varieties. 
| Spiraea May—June ; 5 White, pink Spiraea. Prefers semi-shade and moist soil; good for borders; permanent. 
| Stokesia July—Aug 1 2 Blue, white Stokesia. Good for masses and beds in sunny positions; very hardy. 
Sweet Willian June—Sep 1! Pink, white Sweet William. Extremely hardy and permanent; fine for cutting. 
Salvia June—Oct ; ( Blue, red Salvia. Prefer moist and semi-shaded positions; several new varieties. 
| Trillium Ma Jun 1% Red, white Trillium. Good for moist, shady positions in the hardy border. 
Veronica I umne Aug I1“%—4 Blue, white Veronica. Long spikes of flowers; extremely effective in mixed border. 
Vinca April—Nov “4— 1] Foliage Vinea. Good as ground cover in shady position and under shrubs. 
Violeta Ay Ma ia j Blue, white Violets. A generous number should be included in every mixed border. 
| 
oe 
| Berber April—N ) ; Foliage Berberis. Best general plant for informal hedges; color in autumn. 
Deutzia May—Jul 8 Pink, white Deutzia. Very hardy, permanent, and free-flowering; any soil; full sun. 
Lila ring Ma Jur 1 White, lilac Lilac, Tall hedges, screens, and individual specimens. 
Hydrangea lune se] i White, pink Hydrangea. Lawn specimens, hedge terminals, screening hedges. 
« Poraythia April—Ma . 10 Yellow Forsythia. Single specimens and in mixed border. Best early shrub. 
ms Japanese May Ma Oct ! 15 Colored foliage Japanese Maples. Invaluable alone on the large or small lawn. 
y Rhus | ! Foliage Rhus. Unique and effective. Good background shrub. 
Spiraca Ma J 1 White, pink Spiraea. Invaluable in the mixed border; also isolated. Many varieties. 
Althea \ug.—Oct 1 White, red Althea. Tall hedges and single specimens. Very hardy. 
Viburn Ma ume 12 I White Viburnum. Hardy and effective. Flowers followed by white or scarlet berries. | 
Weigela June Aug 8 12 Pink, white Weigela. Extremely pretty and free-flowering. Graceful single specimens. 
Plant—Incl 
Apart Deep 
Tulips 4 3 ‘ " ; Pink, purple, white Tulips. Most effective in long borders and in front of shrubs. 
Narciasu: | | 2 White, yellow Narcissus. N. Poeticus and N. P. Ornatus good for naturalizing. 
| Jonquils : 8 ‘ 6 l 1% Yellow Jonquils. For the mixed border and for cutting. Plant early. 
Hyacinths 10 7 i 1% Blue, white, pink Hyacinths. Best for formal and design bedding. Mass in variety. 
Lilies 12 ‘ 10 " 6 White, red, yellow Lilies. Plant soon as received. Succession of bloom throughout summer. 
2 Snowdrops ‘ 4 White Snowdrops. Earliest flowering; naturalize in open woods or in rockery. 
| Scillas ‘ 4 t Blue, white Scillas. Under trees or on shady lawn; will stand close mowing. 
= | Crocus ? ‘ } 4 % Blue, white, yellow Crocus. Brightest of the early spring blooming bulbs. Naturalize. 
Spanish Iris 6—1 } 4 l 2 Blue, purple Spanish Iris. Prefer a light, friable soil; good for the mixed border. 
| Grape Hyacinth } ; \% Blue, white Grape Hyacinths. “Heavenly Blue” the best variety; plant in groups. 
Anemones 4 ( ; , Blue, white, scarlet Anemones. Prefer well-drained, sheltered position; good for rockery. 
Allium ‘ 2 4 j Yellow, blue Allium. Naturalize where grass does not have to be cut and in borders. 
| Chiondoxa ( ? 4 5 Blue Chiondoxa. Prettiest of the early blue spring flowers; naturalize in grass. 
FALL PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS 
For the purpose and benefits of fall planting, turn to pages 11 and 12 vious. Add rotted manure and ground bone where plant food is necessary. 
Be sure that the plants are in a healthy condition. Plants set out im the = Before planting see that all roots are in proper condition. Cut off broken or 
in @ dormant or semi-dormant state do not give evidence of infestation. uy straggly roots. Prepare holes for shrubs and put in plant food. Keep roots 
from a reliable nurserymen Piants should be well matured; the wood should moist. Most perennials that form in clumps or crowns should be set out so that 
be firm and hard in the case of trees, shrubs and small the tops are about level with, or slightly lower than, thé surface. 
ruits, and the season's period of flowering over im the case Firm im soil about roots. Tag ail plants. 
perennials. Set out immediately upon arrival After soil is well frozen, apply winter mulch (see page 39). This 
iny ordinary good soil will answer for most plants. Avoid protects plants from weight of snow and prevents premature root 
extremes of sand or clay. Thorough drainage ie essential. Heavy growth. Use fine, dry manure, marsh hay, dry stable litter or 
souls wall be benefited by an addition of coarse sand, gravel, coal leaves. A depth of 3” to 5” is sufficient. 
ash + broken brick Lime is good for both extremely heavy Of the larger fruits, apples and pears may be set out now, but 
and light soils; it should be used with discretion cherries, peaches and plums should be left until spring. Of the 
The amount of soil preperation will depend on the quality of the small fruits, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and currants 
soul and the culture wt has recewed a year r two pre may be set out to advantage this fail. 
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THE ROLE OF WHITE PAINT IN THE ROOM OF EFFECTS 


And What 
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Bowdoin & Manley, decorators 


the Painter 


and 


BIRDALINE 


BOW DOIN 





A Certain 


Lady Said 


Slip covers of apricot and black make the 
bed a couch by day. At night you fold your 
slips like the Arabs, and silently steal away 


It was a hall bedroom, tiny as a ship’s cabin. 
The problem was to make it look large 
White paint did the trick—tchite walls. white 


furniture, white floo 


“= H, make me a room of sombre hue, 

all solemn and tender and sad, for 

[ would sit in the gathering dusk and dream 

and be weary and mad. It would be so 
psychic—if you know what I mean. 

“It is such a luxury to feel sorrowful. 

Don’t you think so? I care little for bright 
They make my head ache. I like 
a dark room best, with lots of heavy cur 
tains—the sun is so dazzling.” 

\ll of which sounds so nicely delicate and 
mid-Victorian and sentimental and—un- 
healthy. Moreover, such stuff is everlast 
ingly out of date. In these days, when it is 
considered most divine to be most normally 
human, men and women together seek the 
sunshine, the gaiety and gladness of life, and 
dare to express their delight in bright colors, 
lively music and ringing laughter. 


colors. 


SINCERE COLORS 


We furnish our rooms to suit ourselves, 
not to gratify the imagined opinion of our 
next door neighbors or our next of kin. Let 
them close themselves in rooms of neutral 
hue; some are strong enough to endure it. 
Let them wear sombre colors; they may 
like them; or they may find enough hilarity 
in the single jewel at the neck or wrist. 

sut most of us who smile from a glad- 
some heart will have our bright colors, be- 


A 


~ ” ‘ 
HAN | A 


Over the chiffonier is a sten- 

cil in black of girls at tether- 

ball. No other pictures are 

used, this strong one fully 
sufficing 





cause bright colors are simple and clean and 
direct. We like straightforward sincerity. 

See that quiet man, full of years. How 
he loves that flame-colored silk! Look! He 
is tossing it up and down in his hand as 
though it were a true flame! He has been 
in again and again to fondle that silk. 

We are breaking away from tradition in 
so many ways, the young and the full of 
years. 
barrier is broken down. 

“T want,” said the young lady, “a room 
done in blue and orange—you know, bright 
dark blue and orange, a kind of pinkish 
orange. I know it is crazy, but I’d love to 
have it. I am so tired of pink rooms and 
blue rooms. I’ve had those colors always. 
3ut mother won't hear of it, so T shall wait 


Each day, it seems, some further 


to peaceful slumber 


with my pink room till she gives her con 
sent, and then you will help me to get it 
all just right, won't you?” 

And after the family were convinced, 
then the workmen! They remember doing 
that house for a special man years ago, and 
their traditions were strong. 


WHAT THE PAINTER SAID 


“Oh, no, lady!” said the painter, “I 
couldn’t possibly paint the floor white—they 
don’t do that. I'll paint it brown or red or 
tan—but oh no, not white!” And he shud 
dered at the idea, notwithstanding that most 
willingly had he painted the trim creamy 
white, and gladly had he papered the walls 
with smooth creams, white paper and smiled 
at the creamy whiteness of the furniture, 
but the floor white—never! 

And again, “Why, white paint on the floor 
wouldn’t wear, lady—no, not even if it had 
varnish and shellac over it.” 

The room in question is a tiny room, the 
characteristic apartment bedroom. It. re 
minds one of the cabin in a small sized 
yacht, very small sized. And with the in 
genuity of a. yacht builder and furnisher 
must such a room be treated, or the occu 
pant will be lost beyond recall. 

The floor space is 8 10” x 10 10”, the 


(Continued on page 62 
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Time was when the Pom was a sheep dog, protecting the flock He is a bright, vivacious dog, with the hardihood of many a 
from wolves. Today he has been fined down to a little fellow of larger breed. Quite truly has it been said that he is “the un- 
five or siz pounds breakable toy of all dogs” 
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ee ING all dogs th \ Monograph on the Popular Pom, the cipally the Baltic provinces of 
i Pomeranian has the ?  —_ ‘ North Germany, especially 
unique and paradoxical di Erstwhile Opitz Dog and She ph erd’s Ally Pomerania, that rugged dis- 
tinction of being the big . ‘ a Sk trict from which Frederick 
gest-littlest. In weight he | WILLIAMS HAYNES the Great used to recruit the 
a true toy, small even among giants for his famous gren- 


the small breeds, for the average weight of tury ago the delightful little sprite of a dog adier regiment. The local names of this 
good specimens is not more than six pounds, that graces our drawing rooms was a strong, Baltic sheep guardian point plainly to a 
and many dwarfs of the breed are even courageous sheep herder capable of giving  wolfish origin, which the appearance of the 
smaller than thi \ very small dog has a very good account of himself even in an dog certainly bears out. So the dainty Pom 
always made an almost irresistible appeal encounter with a wolf. In those strenuous _ is probably a kinsman of the German sheep 
to the feminine heart, and in this day small days of the breed, it was known variously dog and other Continental wolf-like breeds. 


size 1s a valuable asset for any house dog. as the loup-loup, the wolf dog, the fox dog, : Bis 
The various toy dogs, however, are cet and no less an authority than the great A GRADUAL CHANGE 
tainly less robust than the larger varieties. naturalist, Baron Cuvier, says that this dog Times and manners change. When 
Their frailty has often been grossly exag- possesses “‘all the sagacity of the shepherd’s wolves no longer threatened the flocks, the 


gerated, but there is, of necessity, some dog, accompanied with much greater Pomeranian sheep dog became less and less 
reasonable foundation of truth for these strength, for it is used to guard the flocks in the shepherd’s assistant and more and more 


statements, Moreover, the very tiny dogs countries pestered with the wolf, which it the family pet. Gradually they were bred 
often lack the finer traits of the larger never fails to attack with success.” These smaller and smaller. About 1860 some of 
dog's character; some are too self-centered. “countries pestered with wolves” were prin- these dogs, then some twenty or twenty- 

loo much toy and too litth five pounds in weight, found 
dog is, in many cases, a very their way into England and, in 


valid reason for one who is a spite of a bad reputation for 


short temper and snappishness, 
gained a little popularity. About 
1880 some of the breed were 
brought to America, but to the 
belief in their unreliable dispo- 
sition a purely fictitious myth 
that they were peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to rabies was added, so 
the spitz dogs, as they were 
called, did not become popular. 
One of the hazy recollections 
of my boyhood is of one of 
these dogs, a handsome snow 
white fellow of perhaps twen- 
ty-five pounds. Whence he 
came I do not remember, but 
his breed’s traditional bad name ii 
must have followed him, for ; 
my brother and I were forbid- 
den to play with him, and he 
was banished to the stables. 
The vogue of the true toy 


true dog lover to pass ove! 
these diminutive pets Che 
Pomeranian, however, rises tri 
umphant over this objection 
Although little, he has the 
hardihood of many a bigger 
dog As one of his English 
friends has cleverly and quite 
truly said, “He is the unbreak 
able toy of all dogs.” In his 
disposition, too, there is much 
that we admire in the larger 
varieties He is a vivacious, 
bright dog, more like a terrier 
than a toy dog in his liveliness 
and sharp intelligence. It is not 
surprising that he should be 
tremendously popular 


ORIGINALLY A Sueerp Doc 


When one knows the Pom 
eranian’s curious history it 
seems that the breed has de Pomeranian, the little dog of 
lighted to accommodate itself — ten pounds or under, was in- 
to the varying needs of its Photos by Levick troduced by Queen Victoria. 
masters under widely different The Pom's outer coat is especially long and thick on the shoulders After a winter spent in Florence 
conditions of life Sut a cen and chest, standing out in a ruff about his for-like head (Continued on page 56) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Of the nine rooms shown in the Portfolio this month, three are distinct studies in period decoration: the others 
illustrate decorative methods that undoubtedly will prove of value to the householder who contemplates 
refurnishing this autumn. For further information write House & Garven, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Addison Mizner, architect 


In the time of Hepplewhite 
architecture was strongly in- 
fluenced by Adam designs. 
The above dining-room shows 
the two in perfect accord. The 
background and mantel are 
Adam; the mobiliary furni- 
ture, Hepplewhite: barred, 
shield-back chairs with tap 
ered legs, and curves in strict 
subservience to straight lines 





Kenneth Murchison, architect 
W. & J. Sloane, decorators 


The couches, woodwork and 
hangings impart to this room 
a distinct William and Mary 
feeling. The furniture is ma- 
hogany and walnut. The 
woodwork, gumwood in nat- 
ural color wazred. On the 
walls is a striped rough silk 
of the same tone. Gay chintz 
hangings add color notes. The 
predominate scheme through- 
out is antique blue 
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) hittenden & Kotting, architects 
The solarium is again becoming a requisite in the pretentious 
house It is a little piece of the garden brought indoors and 
should be treated as such. Sunlight, tile floors, plants, an 
aquarium and wicker or rattan furniture are desirable 




















Hoppin & Koet ' . Kenneth Murchison, architect . : , 
In agzsembling this William and Mary library, the owner, who in the residence of the Hon. W. J. Tully at Locust Valley. L. J.. the solarium 
*s Harris Fahnestoci Eaq., of Lenoa Vass., was singularly is effectively treated with antique green lattice over brownish tape stry 
fortunate in his choice and arrangement of furniture The brick. Curtains of cream-colored sunfast are bordered with blue. The 
uphoilst is rule nt and the furniture in perfect accord furniture is blue. the rua blue. and the chairs are picked out with blue 
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Charles A. Platt, architect 
One might almost say that this breakfast room in the residence of Clifford V. Brokaw, Esq., at Glen Cove, L. I., out 


idams Adam, so Pompeian is it in feeling. The shape of the room and the wall and door decorations are wnique 
as a study of what will form a suitable background for Adam furniture in example of consistent decoration 
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Furber, architect Kenneth Murchison, architect W. & J. Sloane, decorators 
The problem of what to do with the blank wall is answered in the The walls of this breakfast room are rough stucco and the floor soft 
treatment of this living-room. Moulding panels enclosing strips of finish tiles in opalescent colorings with which the furniture, painted 
rich tapestry, and painted lighter or darker than the wall itself. in light green and decorated, harmonizes pleasantly. The hang- 
are one way out. The type of tapestry used will decide the cost ings are also of light green, giving plenty of the morning sun 
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HEATING 
COUNTRY 


THE 
HOUSE 


Notes on the Four Systems That 
Will Aid the Prospective Builder 


4.8. ATKINSON 
fy minds of many city folk even 
today picture the country house in 
winter as a place largely “constituted of 
cick lecicles pendant from the eaves, 


from the chin 
and whiskers of the lord and master when 


he retire 


from the bathroom taucet 


sat mine P. M. and when he arises 
in the cold grey dawn. This is the mental 
| say, and it is no more accurate 
than are many other quirks of the imagina 
tion. For, a 


picture, 


a matter of fact, there is no 
reason why the country house should not be 
made as comfortable and livable in the cold 
est weather as its city cousin If it is not 
warm the fault lies either in the installation 
of the heating system, or the construction 
of the house itself 
houses are built 


Most modern frame 
today to withstand the 
winds, very few of 
find their way through 


which can 
With properly con 
structed walls, window frames and double 
sash, the house should be practically wind 
proot and draftproof. If this is the case, 
everything depends upon the system 


trongest 


An ADEQUATE SYSTEM ESSENTIAI 


To judge by the coal bills, there are great 
differences in heating plants as well as in 
houses. One house may require fifteen or 
twenty tons of coal in a winter to keep it 
warm, while another of the same size and 
construction will need only nine or ten. 
The variation may be due to the size of the 
heater or the arrangement of the registers, 
radiators or piping system. The finest 
house in the world is after all a mere shell, 
not a home, if it is cold and uncomfortable 
through the long winter months. 
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By concealing the radiator in a box with grilled panels, 
spreading a sheet of asbestos over it to prevent excess of 
heat and setting the flower bores on top, an otherwise 


objectionable feature becomes useful and decorative 


Whether a hot air, steam, or hot water 
system is used, one prime essential should 
be noted: the coldest parts of the house 
are on the north and west sides, and the 
furnace should be located so that the short- 
est and most direct pipes run to these parts. 
Scores of houses are equipped with heating 
systems which entirely ignore this principle. 

\ properly heated house is one whose 
temperature can be regulated to suit any 
weather condition. To do this it must be 
possible to heat all parts in the coldest 
weather to a temperature of 65° to 70°. It 
is easy to shut off too great a heat, but 
difficult to get up the extra temperature if 
the furnace is not large enough. The most 
common mistake is to install a heating plant 
too small for the house, thus wasting coal 
by forced drafts. It is cheaper to install 
a plant a trifle too large than one too small. 

We all know more or less 































































about hot air, steam, and 
hot water heating, but the 
vapor vacuum system, al- 
though on the market for 
seven or eight years, was 
hardly known two years 
ago. Today it is much used. 


Vapor Vacuum HEATING 
There are several vapor 
vacuum systems on _ the 
market, and though most of 
them are good, care should 
be taken to select one with 
an established reputation. 
There are several advant- 
ages in this vapor heating. 
It is absolutely noiseless; 
each room can be heated to 
any desired temperature in- 




















dependently of the others; 
the radiators are small and 
the valves are at the top; 
and the valves are gradu- 
ated so as to heat the radia- 








Enclose the dining-room radi- 

ator in a bor with rattan pan- 

els and build shelves above; a 

serviceable warming closet 
has been made 


tor in whole or f 
in part. There ‘ %) 
are no air valves 
on the radiators 
to sputter or 
hiss, the air is : 

disposed of 

through the re- 

turn pipe that 

carries off the 

condensa- 

tion from the 

vapor, and its 

escape occurs al- 

together in the licaniadl 
cellar, where it \| 
is prevented a_a_-_—=—= 
ro tones a Seve, aoote ef He. 
to the aye by ing, water chomber, soil 
means Of a cOn- drainage and asbestos 
troller. Radia- 


sheet 

tors can be 
closed off instantly and the heat stopped, or 
turned on in a moment with an equally 
quick response. If a mild day calls for only 
a little heat, the valve can be turned on a 
couple of notches; if it gets cooler later in 
the day, you can turn on another notch or 
so until the required heat is obtained. 

After a fire has been started in the boiler 
of the vapor system, the vapor commences 
to rise from the water, and quickly makes 
its way to the radiators. As the vapor en- 
ters the piping which has until now been 
filled with air, the air is rapidly forced ahead 
until it is dislodged from the radiator into 
the return air pipes to the controller in the 
cellar, where it is ejected from the system. 
Since the controller performs the function 
of air valve for the whole system, the vapor 
naturally follows the same course to the 
controller, but is prevented from escaping 
by the instant action of the heat on the 
expansion valve, thus closing the system. 

The system is now filled with vapor which 
enters on its duties as a heating agent. As 
heat is transmitted to the room the vapor 
condenses, creating the vacuum and exert- 
ing a constant suction on the boiler, thus 
pulling the heat up into the radiators. All 
this is frequently accomplished without 
creating noticeable pressure at the boiler, 
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and as soon as the drafts are closed and 
the rate of combustion lowered, vacuum is 
created. From the standpoint of fuel econ- 
omy, the vapor system represents a saving 
of from twenty-five to forty per cent. 

Fuel economy with a steam plant depends 
upon whether or not the desired tempera- 
ture of the house can be maintained in the 
coldest weather without forcing or raising 
an unnecessary pressure. A steam plant 
should be designed to take care of the heat- 
ing in the most severe weather with ordi- 
nary firing. Then in mild weather the house 
can be heated from the vapor without any 
pressure being indicated on the gauge. 
Steam is very quick acting, and if the damp- 
ers are opened a little it will respond in a 
short time to meet any conditions. More 
waste of fuel in steam heating plants is due 
to inadequate systems than to anything else. 
Forcing is thus necessary whenever the 
weather turns a little cold. As a result of 
this one house may require a consumption 
of several tons of coal more in a season 
than another of exactly the same size and 
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Protect tender shrubs and roses by building 
around them a mulch of straw mats that will 


ward off extreme cold and snow 


SIMPLE definition of mulch would 

be “any substance which may be 
strewn upon the ground so as to retain its 
moisture for the benefit of the roots which 
it covers, or to serve as a non-conductor of 
the coldness or heat of the air, and to pre- 
serve the warmth of the earth beneath.” 
The mulch is a faithful gardening ally, as 
essential to the success of the well consid- 
ered grounds as the spade, the rake or the 
spraying pump, if it is properly used. 


Various MULCHES 


Mulching may be done in a great variety 
of ways and for different purposes. Sum- 
mer mulching is intended to protect the soil 
from too rapid drying under the direct rays 
of the sun, while the winter mulch is de- 
signed to prevent the sudden and excessive 
freezing and thawing of the earth. Leaves 
are the natural mulch for forest trees. At 
the approach of winter, see how all the trees 
disrobe their branches to drop a cover of 


AN D 


arrangement. A _ large, adequate sized 
steam plant, instead of being more costly, 
is in the end more economical. If, in instal- 
ing one, provision is made to heat the house 
easily in zero weather, satisfaction for all 
temperatures will be assured. 


Tue Hor Water SystTEM 


Hot water heating is very popular today, 
thousands of houses being equipped with it. 
The principle upon which all low pressure 
hot water heating is based is the fact that 
water is at its greatest density and minimum 
volume at 39.2° F. Upon the temperature 
being raised above this point the volume in- 
creases and the density decreases. For in- 
stance, a gallon of water heated from 40° 
to 212° F. expands to 1 1/23 gallons. 

During this process of expansion the 
heated or lighter water rises to the top, and 
goes through the pipes to the radiators. 
While in the radiator it comes in contact 
with the colder air, and becoming cooler and 
of greater density it descends through a re- 
turn pipe to the boiler. This process is con- 


WHEREFORES 


A Garden Operation 
That Helps Nature 


ANDREW HOEBEN 


leaves upon their roots. The 
winds blow them from the 
great trunks which are deep 
rooted and need them least, to 
lodge among the stems and 
roots of the underbrush which 
needs them the most. 

Leaves are the most natural 
and the best cover for roots. 
But they cannot be used to ad- 
vantage in summer on well 
kept grounds because of the 
difficulty of retaining them in 
place, and their unsightly ef- 
fect when blown about the 
lawn. In autumn, however, 
they should be gathered when 
most abundant, for a winter 
mulch, and kept in place by 
branches laid over them. The 
twigs and leaves together catch 
the blowing snow and thus 
make a warm snow blanket in addition to 
their own protection. For summer mulch- 
ing, sawdust (not too fresh), and “chip 
dirt” are good and tidy protections. Old 
straw is excellent but unsightly and too dis- 
orderly when blown by winds to be satisfac- 
tory in neatly kept places; and when used 
too freely it harbors mice. Tanbark is a 
favorite summer mulch, and a very good one 
if not put on too thick. Evergreen leaves 
and twigs are admirable for either summer 
or winter, but especially for the latter on 
account of the snow that accumulates in 
them. Massed to the depth of 1’, the ground 
beneath them will hardly feel the frosts. 
Trees or shrubs which are hardy enough to 
be forced into a rank growth without mak- 
ing their new wood too succulent and tender 
to bear the following winter, may be 
mulched with short manure, but trees of 
doubtful hardiness must not be thus stimu- 
lated. If used at all it should be in autumn 
for winter service; rake it off in spring and 





The summer mulch consists in scratching the 
soil so that it will be protected from drying too 
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tinued indefinitely, or as long as the fire 
keeps the boiler hot. The formation of 
steam is impossible because of the expan- 
sion tank which permits an outlet. There is 
consequently no danger of an explosion, and 
the action of the water is free from noise 
and that violent metallic knocking. 

A good hot water plant has a temperature 
variation ranging from 90° to 200°, and ow- 
ing to this fact it seems wonderfully suited 
to our American climate. It is possible to 
heat any building to any desired degree pro- 
vided the plant is large enough and properly 
designed and managed. So far as manage- 
ment is concerned, this system is the easiest 
to handle of any. If the water is allowed 
to get cold, however, it requires a long time 
and a great expenditure of heat to warm it 
up to the point of passing through the pipes. 
A good plant should keep the water warm 
all the time, and even at night it should not 
cool off. Bad management is indicated 
when the water is cold in the morning, for 
it should remain hot for several hours after 

(Continued on page 70) 
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MULCHING 


rapidly under the direct rays of the sun 


replace it with some other cooler materials 
during the growing season. 

In addition to the mulching required over 
the roots of young trees and shrubs in 
winter, it is necessary to cover with some 
protection of the trunks and sometimes the 
entire tops of those which are haif hardy. 

PROTECTING TRUNKS AND BRANCHES 

The stems of young trees may be cov- 
ered with straws bound around them, mat- 
ting, or with strong brown paper. Small 
treetops and spreading shrubs may be care- 
fully drawn together with straw cords and 
bound up in straw matting as completely as 
bundles of trees sent out from a nursery. 
As such masses are likely to catch the snow 
and offer considerable resistance to the 
wind, it is absolutely necessary in all cases 
after a subject has been thus bound to drive 
strong stakes near by and fasten the bound- 
up branches securely to them until the cover 

(Continued on page 70) 
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is remodeled the house was 
better fitted to suit the needs 
of a larger family and proved 
more in harmony with the 
white-painted houses of that 
New England community 
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The dining-room gave oreate Plenty of sunlight has been let into the dining-room by windows on An additional bedroom went 
privacy at meals, which the three sides. The woodwork is ivory white; the paper, a Japanese in over the dining-room, with 
growth of the ommunit 


A HOUSE 


the Country Turned to Village and the 
in Size, but the House Kept Pace with 
KELLY & GRAVES, architects 
HOUSE grows because the tamily increased, and the house itself had to grow, 
i grows or the community grows. This too. So here is what happened 
was the case of the residence at Weston, Except for unconventional summer life, 
Mass the home ot Oliver ( Llowe, | Sq 
both tannly and community grew out ot 
thevvy bree} ind change had to be made 


The hous 


i well-designed 


tarted im lite as a cottage 
cottage on an ideal site 
half way up a rugged New England hill. It 
nestled to the hillside a | 


ie 
surrounding trees 


naturally as t 
ven im coloring it ap 
peared indigenous, for the warm brown of 
the side walls and the leaf green of the roof 
from Nature's own palette 

ssion to the simple life, the 
sO arranged that one end 
should serve as a dim iv alcove, the table 
at other hours, tor library pur 
poses Upstairs was 
three bedrooms with 


were taken 
As a 


living 


Conmnce 


TOO! Was 


being used 
accommodation for 
an extra room in the 
itt Such was the sum total of space 
For a time this cottage served faithfully 
the needs of its owner and graced its local 
ity Mhen the locality grew and the family 
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modern conditions seem to demand no less 
than three rooms on the first floor of a 
Inevitably there will be a chance 
visitor at meal hours or occasions of some 


house 


what formal entertainment when a dining 
room entirely shut off from the living-room 
will be indispensable. Attractive as the 
little house was then, it was scarcely com 
plete without a dining-room adequate in 
size and private in location. The house was 
also somewhat restricted in the matter of 
sleeping accommodations. With remarkable 
success, as well as with very slight disturb 
ance of any existing structural work, this 
demand for increased space was met. 

In adding the dining-room care was taken 
with the fenestration and the outlook, which 
give the good cheer and sunlight so neces 
sary to that room. The windows look out 
on three sides, east, south, west, assuring an 


abundance of light. Inside the room is also 


design of blue on ivory background, and the hangings and rugs blue 
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Family 


a wide fireplace and windows 
on three sides 


UP 


Increased 
Every Change 


decorated cheerily. The standing wood 
work is finished in ivory white and the ceil 
ing tinted to correspond. The wallpaper 
has a background that exactly matches the 
woodwork and against this is Japanese de- 
sign in soft old blue. The sunfast hangings 
and rug reflect that color note. 

In emphasizing the increased scope of the 
house the drastic change in the exterior 
color scheme is appropriate; and it is like- 
wise fitting in view of the location of the 
house in a section of the country long famed 
for the beauty of its simple, white-painted, 
frame homes. In this instance, not only the 
body of the house, but the trim is painted 
white, which pleasantly contrasts with bot- 
tle-green blinds and leaf-green roof. 

\lthough, in its original form, the house 
was in its general lines a pleasing composi 
tion, it is now much more satisfying in 
mass; as the additional wing has imparted 


a becoming increase in girth, just as the 


sharper color contrast has given greater 
value to the lines of the many-gabled roof. 
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When planting lily bulbs in poor soil, the 
hole should be filled with humus or leaf 
mold to provide richness 


S the country road is to the 
A walker, so is the bulb to the true 
lover of flowers. At once a promise 
and a guarantee of beauty to come, 
the homely brown sheathing of the 
bulb belies its looks. Yet as surely 
as the dusty lane leads to alluring 
nooks and vistas, so surely will there 
spring from the bulb’s dry shell a 
flower of rare beauty. Seeds may 
come and seeds may go, but the bulb 
is certain, a trusted standby in the 
midst of our garden feats and failures. 

To be sure, there are 
good bulbs and poor, the 
former, of course, costing 
more than the inferior 
grades. Yet, it is poor 
economy to invest in a lot 
of cheap bulbs under the 
impression that they are 
just as good; better buy the 
best and reconcile your 
conscience by the thought 
that something worth while 
never comes for nothing. 


ForcING BULBS 


lor forcing in the green- 
house at a temperature of 
from 50° to 70°, bulbs are 
indispensable, and there is 
a large range of types and 
colors from which to 
As most of them 
are kept outdoors until ac- 
tual forcing starts, they 
occupy but a small propor- 
tionate amount of bench 
space in the greenhouse. The blooms are 
acceptable both as pot subjects for decora- 
tive work and for cutting ; they are splendid 
keepers and will last for a week or two. 

The hardy type of forcing bulb is planted 
in boxes or pots in the fall and then buried 
outdoors. The best method is to bury them 
in a deep trench out in the open, thus allow- 
ing the plants to make good roots through 
the resultant even soil condition. Wher- 
ever the bulbs are placed for storage, they 
can be covered with manure or litter to pre- 
vent the soil freezing. Frost will not in- 
jure bulbs, but it is difficult to get them 


choose. 


PLANTED 


A naturalized planting of bulbs is just what its name implies—abso- of three-fourths chopped 
lute informality. The grass can be cut after the bulbs have flowered sod to one-fourth well 
in the spring rotted manure, with a 


BULS8S*— A 


Naturalizing, Bedding 


and Forcing Indoors 
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Tulips, narcissi, hyacinths or any other of the 

hardy bulbs may well be placed in a border 
planting such as this 





out for forcing if the ground is frozen. 
As bulbous plants of all kinds are water 
lovers, it is advisable to water them before 
they are buried. If stored in a pit or cold 
frames, they must be watered frequently, 
especially after root action has started; if 
buried outdoors, however, they will require 
no further attention until they are rooted 
well enough to start forcing, which takes 
from six to ten weeks according to the 
variety. They can then be brought into the 
greenhouse and forced in any quantity de- 
sired for bloom there or in the house. 
Good bulbs of the hardy forcing type are 
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Uniform depth of planting in a formal bed 
is assured by using a piece of spade handle 
cut to form a dibble 


the hyacinths, all sorts; all kinds of 
tulips; all the narcissi; crocus; allium 
and ornithogalum. Other types are 
planted in boxes, pans or pots, but in 
stead of burying outdoors, they are 
placed in a frame and covered with a 
few inches of ashes or soil to keep as 
even a condition as possible. These 
last types, which include all the fore 
ing lilies, anemones,  calochorius, 
freesia, gladioli, forcing iris and oxalis 
should be brought into the greenhouse 
when growth shows above the covering. 
Two exceptions to the 
above rules are spirea and 
lily - of - the - valley. The 
former is usually potted 
up and stood outdoors to 
freeze, while the latter 
should be planted in sand 
when received and placed 
outdoors until it is well 
frozen. Then it can be 
forced in cold storage val 
ley pipes ; if these are used 
the bulbs can be forced at 
once and successfully. 


SoIL AND TEMPERATURI 


Generally speaking, 
bulbs require a rich yet 
well drained soil from a 
compost heap that has 
been properly prepared; 
or lacking this, a mixture 


shovelful of sand and one 
of bone meal added to every twelve of this 
mixture. By the time the flower shows, the 
bulbs will have pretty well exhausted the 
soil, and liquid feeding with manure water 
can be resorted to with good results. 

The hardy forcing type will be found at 
home in a night temperature of 50°, and 
they can be forced 5° either side of that. 
Lilies require about 60° and freesias can be 
forced at either 50° or 60°, but 55° will 
be the best all-around temperature. It is 
best to start the plants early enough so -that 
they can be brought along slowly, for rapid 
growing means weak stems, insects and dis- 














Care is necessary when planting 
bulbs outdoors for formal effects. 
Varieties that flower at the same time 
must be used, and it is equally impor- 
tant that the bed be properly prepared, 
all parts dug to an even depth and the 
amount fertilizer used to in 
a uniform growth. The bulbs 
must be planted at a uniform depth, 
the best method to pursue being to 
cut off the upper 6” of a spade handle 
and use this to plant with, jabbing it 
down to the hilt each time. 


same ot 


sure 


BeppING AND GENERAL PLANTING 


\fter the bulbs have finished flower- 


Sand placed in the bottom of the holes where ing they can be dug up and ripened by 
lilies are to go will protect the bulbs from ea storing in a cool, dry place or heeling 
ceatve moteture in outdoors. When properly ripened 

these bulbs can be used for several 

ease. Always start the plants in a low tem- — subsequent seasons, though there is no ques- 
perature, even though it 1s found necessary — tion but that bulbs do deteriorate to a cer- 


later to increase the heat ; never bring plants 


trom out ide mto a high temperature 


When first brought into the greenhouse 
most of the bulbs can be placed under the 
benches until considerable growth is de 
veloped Phi lengthen the stems of the 
flowers by causing the plants to “draw up,” 
but of course must not be overdone. Do 
not let the plant uffer tor water at any 
time att rowth show 

or Ore ie L.! 

If proper care is taken to ripen the bulbs 
ifter they have finished flowering, most of 
the varieties can be used for planting in 
various way iround the grounds Chey 
are of no-.further use for forcing, and when 


planted out will not produce anything the 
first season, but after that a fair proportion 
of them will to Chevy 
should not be used in any conspicuous place 
where they expected to 
make a show, but in out-of 
the-way ‘ 


continue flower 


are 


corners, the edges ot 
shrubbery borders, et« 

Che following will be found 

a fairly comprehensive list of 


bulbs 


including 


Satistactory torcing 

All the hyacinths, 
the Dutch, Italian, 
and miniature types ; 


Roman 
tulips of 


various types such as the 
single early, single late, 
double, Rembrandt, May 
flowering, Darwins, parrots 


and gesneriana. All types of 
narcissus force well, including 
single and double, paper white, 
polyanthus, jon qui ls and 
poet's the 
forcing lilies, such as Harrisi, 
Longiflorum, Formosum, Can 
didum and Multiforum, we 
now have the Japanese sorts 
such Auratum, 
Melpomene, etc 
particularly 
flower 


Besides regular 


as Rubrum, 
Freesias 
valuable tor cut 
purposes, and lily-of 
the-valley, of course, is always acceptable 
This is a list of the most popular bulbs 
that are forced, but there many others 
that are really deserving of attention, such 
as the beautiful anemone and the Colvelli 
type of gladiolus. Other sorts of gladiolus 
can be had in cold storage bulbs, as can the 
odd but beautiful ornithogalum, the glori 
osa, the Spanish and English iris, crocus, 
calochortus, ixia, oxalis, allium and spa- 
raxis. A fair selection of these is desirable. 


are 


are 


will find a suitable setting. 


tain extent in our climate. 

\ll the Dutch hyacinths are very useful 
in formal plantings, coming in a fairly good 
range of colors including the various shades 
of pink, red, blue, pale yellow and white. 
Practically all the tulips are available, but 
don’t mix them. Good ones are the single 
early, Darwin, May flowering, parrot, Rem- 
brandt and double flowering. While not as 
stiff and formal as the hyacinth or tulip, for 
large mass effects, the narcissus is very use- 
ful. The large trumpet or double flowering 
type is more effective where mass of color 
is desired. For smaller beds crocuses are 
excellent; a pretty effect can be had by 
planting them in between tulips or hya- 
cinths, and they will be through flowering 
before the others start in. Succession of 
bloom is as practicable with bulbs as with 
other perennials or annuals. 

There are hundreds of locations on the 





imong the borwood bushes some of the late flowering tulips 


tool for them 


average place where a few bulbs might be 
used to advantage in herbaceous borders, 
the flower garden, in separate borders, or 
near the house. All the hardy bulbs are 
available for plantings of this type, in a 
good rich soil. They respond readily to and 
will reward good treatment, so where pos- 
sible always spade a liberal quantity of 
manure into the soil, and mulch well each 
winter with good manure if the bulbs are 
left in the ground. This last is the best 


A trowel is a good planting 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
means of supplying fertilizing qualities to 
the soil when you cannot dig it, and will 
add materially to the life of bulb plantings. 

When plantings of bulbs are made and 
it is desired to put other things in the same 
space, there are two methods to pursue. 
First, the bulbs can be planted extra deep— 
say about 8”—and after flowering their tops 
can be removed and the other plants put in 
place. The better method, however, is to 
pull up the bulbs and store them in a dark, 
dry place where they will ripen, or they can 
be heeled in outdoors until fall. 

In all kinds of plantings masses are de- 
sirable. Don’t sprinkle the bulbs around 
and don’t plant any ribbon rows of alter- 
nate colors. Mass the colors, and use a 
little judgment in blending them. Many of 
the hardy bulbs are rather strong in color 
and very firm when properly used, but by 
indiscriminate planting a conglomeration of 
colors that is hideous can be made. For the 
most part you will find the arrangement easy 
if you match the reds carefully, do not bunch 
a number of pinks and purples with a lot 
of reds, and never mix pink and purple. 


THe Prorver Depru 


The general rule for planting bulbs is to 
set them twice their depth. That is, a 2” 
bulb should be 4” below the surface of the 
ground, though personally I prefer to plant 
them deeper. Three times the size of the 
bulb would be a better rule, for this not only 
gets the bulb below the freezing and thaw- 
ing condition of fall and spring, but also 
retards the growth so that it is not so likely 
to be affected by heavy frosts late in the 
spring. This method would make it neces- 
sary to plant tulips, narcissi, etc., about 6” 
deep and other bulbs in proportion. 

In poorly drained soils, bulbs will some- 
times rot before they have made sufficient 
root to sustain them. In loca- 
tions of this kind, make the 
hole a little deeper than needed, 
put about 1” of sand in the bot- 
tom, place the bulb and cover 
with sand, This is especially 
recommended when planting 
lilies or other expensive bulbs. 

When making plantings of 
this kind it is not necessary that 
every bulb be planted the same 
depth ; in fact, it is better if the 
effect is prolonged a trifle by 
some coming in flower a little 
earlier than the others. A. 
trowel is the best planting tool 
except for the very large bulbs 
like lilies, for which a spade is 
very serviceable. 

For general plantings all 
types of tulips are desirable. 
There are a number of differ- 
ent sorts flowering at different 
times, and it would be hard, 
indeed, to find anything more 
satisfactory than tulips from 
the early Duc von Thols to the 
late Darwins. All types of narcissus can 
be used, and there are a goodly number such 
as the large trumpet, short cup trumpet, 
double flowering, polyanthus, jonquils and 
poet’s. Hyacinths can also be used, but per- 
sonally I think this flower better fitted for 
bedding than for general use. All the hardy 
lilies can be used effectively, particularly the 
Japanese types and many of the hybrids. 
Lily-of-the-valley is very good for border 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Last year there appeared in House & GarpEN a series of articles called “Counting the Cost of Farming.” 


It told the experiences of a gentleman farmer who retired from law and went in for orcharding. 


willing to invest $5,000 a year for five years. By that time he expected returns. 


the story of some of the problems he had to meet before the paying basis came even in sight. 


Ww 


__ He was 
ith this article begins 
lt faces the 


problem: “Is there any profit in a dairy in connection with an orchard?’’—Epiror. 


N “Counting the 
| Cost” I showed 
just how we spent 
$3,383.32 in preparing 
the land and planting 
5,676 apple trees. 
Since then we have 
added 395 new trees, 
purchased for $102.70 
and planted at a cost 
of 20c per tree, bring- 
ing the total cost for 
setting the orchard up 
to $3,565.02. 

At the time of writ- 
ing the oldest of these 
has been three years 
set. What method of 
cultivation should we 
employ? How get 
the quickest returns 
for our investment? 
These questions af- 
forded much ground 
for consideration. 

As soon as the trees 
were planted the ques- 
tion arose: “What 
and how much fer- 
tilizer will be need- 
ed?” We consulted 
the authorities. 

“Stable manure at 
the rate of about ten tons per acre,” said the 
Pennsylvania State College Bulletin No. 
106, “is one of the best treatments that can 
be given to an orchard, either in sod or in 
connection with the tillage. But a com- 
mercial fertilizer carrying about 30 pounds 
of actual nitrogen, 60 pounds of actual 
P205 and 50 pounds of K20, has proven 
almost as good in our experiments.” 

“Nitrogen is apparently of much more 
value in apple orchards than is generally 
supposed,” said Bulletin No. 100. “Its addi- 
tion has greatly increased the quality of 
fruit. Many failures with potash and phos- 
phate have doubtles been due to 
a deficient nitrogen supply. It 
should be used judiciously, how- 
ever, because of an indirect re- 
duction in color, and sometimes 
also in size of the fruit.” 


Alfred Hopkins, architect 


SOME OTHER OPINIONS 


“Scientists and practical or- 
chardists,” said the Department 
of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 113, “are generally agreed 
on the great value of well-rooted 
barnyard manure for an apple 
orchard. It not only supplies 
humus, but it contains a large 
percentage of other necessary 
nutritive elements for maintain- 
ing health, vigor and fruitfulness 
of tree, and for development of 
the proper quality for a fine fruit 
product.” We read further: 

“A test in a young orchard has 
now been carried on fifteen 


farm,” says an authority. 


if} ry 


years,” it said, with magisterial finality, “and 
confirms the belief that on the Station soil, 
fertilizers are wasted in the apple orchard. 
Practically, it may be said, that the money 
paid for fertilizers, varying from $27 to 
$186 an acre for the twelve applications, 
has been buried in the soil. Whether any 
of it will ever rise to profitable activity now 
seems doubtful. This experiment indicates 
that in the average western New York 
tilled apple orchard, if well drained, well 
tilled and properly supplied with organic 
matter from stable manure, or cover crops, 
commercial fertilizers are little needed.” 


' 





“Nearly all the so-called model barns are so expensive as to, be impossible on a business 
In such a barn as that above the rent per cow is $100 a year; 
it takes a mighty good cow to yield $100 worth of milk a year 


at 





The poor farmer is able to make ends meet only by making the 
entire family work. Children are taught to work in the fields 
almost before they are taught their A, B, C’s 


After listening to 
this quartette of ad- 
visers, we put aside 
the consideration of 
commercial 
fertilizers. Everyone 


agreed that stable ma- 
nure was most valua- 
ble. But how were 
i , LA 2 ei we to get a 

, 


large 
enough supply of it? 


ale 
. Witt a Herp Pay? 
} | 


; ’ Fifty acres of ap- 
ples demanding ten 
tons of manure per 
acre would mean an 
expenditure of $1,500 
if the manure was 
purchased in town. It 
was suggested to keep 
a dairy as a side line, 
making the dairy pay 
its Own expenses, or 
better, and having the 
manure for the or- 
chard. Immediately 
the expense of a fifty- 
cow dairy was consid- 
ered as a_ possibly 
feasible plan. How 
much would it cost to 
start? How much 
could it make? Would it really pay? 

In our vicinity modern barns are scarce. 
The average farmer keeps as many cows as 
he and his son, or hired man, can care for. 
His wife and daughters often help with the 
milking and attend to washing the milk pails 
and cream cans. In many cases the milk is 
sold to the company that ships it to New 
York. This company pays, on the average, 
less than 3% cents a quart. If the whole 
family did not help expenses could not be 
made at that selling price. As a recent 
bulletin put it: “The prices of farm prod- 
ucts are based on the production of the farm 
family working as a unit.” 

One man in our community, 
relating his experiences, said, “I 
had to sell my dairy this season. 
My wife is not well enough to 
help with the milk.” 

Another man near us has just 
put up a modern barn. It is sani- 
tary but not fancy. It accommo- 
dates twenty-six cows. 

The barn cost $3,500. His 
farm of 100 acres with buildings 
is worth $10,000. Barn houses 
26 cows, valued at $75, or $1,950. 
Total, $15,500. 

He raises crops to feed his 
cows.” Dairy products are all he 
sells off the place. This makes 
his investment cost, per cow, 
$600. At this rate the cost of a 
fifty-cow dairy would be $30,000. 
The figures were staggering. But 
we recovered our breath and set 
to figuring: “What are the con- 
ditions that would make a dairy 





wholesale prices 
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the cost ¢ mul te 
milk product 1 ip 
proximately, >»? pe! 
1.000 pound ol 
mull That being the 
r ‘ \ that 
" eT ‘ 5 UU) 


th} lk 
would cost 34 
alone 


| 
le ins 


tert linn | 
Leaving a 
rote rm sanitary 


ble method 


man cannot « re tot 
more than hiteet 
cow \ iluing the 
man’s time at SI 
per day the cost ol lhe average poor fa 
labor per cow would The cost of sanitary 


be 10 cent Lihat 
that the year 
ly care ior a COW 


mean 


ree 


cannot come to | 
than $360.50 

The cost of barn 
ind land, or mterest 
cost per cow 1 


above im the 
Si) or 


shown 
interest on 
cent., 
the 
cow 15 


ito per $30 


Since milking 
lite of a 


more 


not 
than eight 
years, depreciation 
in value from its val 
uation at $75 as a 
milk producer to its 
value of about $30 
when sold tor beet 
is about $5 a vear 
Lhe selling cost of 


mulk varies with the 


method used to dis 
pose oft lf sold 
to one of the large This, the barn of the 
milk companies t 


be shipped to a city 


the yearly price of 
milk averages about 3 cents a quart 
Then the cost ot selling need not be con 


sidered as a separate item, for one man can 
take care of fifteen cows and haul milk to 
market under average conditions. Tabulat 


mg the costs for this $75 cow we find 


Cost of food for »,000-pound cow $45.00 


Price of labor 36.50 
Investment, barn and land interest 30.00 
Depreciation of cow 5.00 
Cost of selling milk to company 00.00 

$116.50 


hut it represents bigger outlay in upkeep. 


At the rate of a pint to the pound, 5,000 


pounds of milk at 3% cents per quart ap- 
proximates $87.50 \s the total cost of 
producing the milk is ..$116.50 


And it is sold for 87.50 


$29.00 
..$1,450.00 


Chere 1s a loss per cow ot 


Or tor a 30-cow dairy 


vidently a dairy composed of cows that 
produce only 5,000 pounds of milk would 
not be a profitable adjunct to our orchard, 


tor the manure received from 


these cows 





rmer isn't content 


improvements 


with his 
would not 
everlastinagly in 


barn He 
only eat up all the 
debt 


would change it if he could. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
cept the average production per cow could 
be considered at 8,000 pounds, and the cost 
of food at $72 instead of $45. Disregard- 
ing entirely the difference in cost between 
a herd of Jerseys which will average 5,000 
pounds of milk per cow, and a herd of Hol- 
steins, which will average 8,000 pounds of 
milk, the cost of producing the milk on the 
8,000 pound basis is $143.50, while the milk 
value 1s only $140. However, there is a calf 
which is worth from $2 to $4. Selling this 
would almost cover the difference between 
the cost of produc- 
ing the milk and its 
selling cost. On this 
basis the fifty-cow 
Holstein dairy 
would pay its ex- 
penses and leave the 
manure clear gain. 
We found, how 

ever, that dairy 
herds producing an 
average of 8,000 
pounds of milk per 


cow could not be 
purchased for $75 
per head. To pro 


duce this output the 
stock must be choice, 
and the average cost 
per cow climbs di- 
rectly to $200 or 
better. This would 
change the entire 
investment co st 
f rom $30,000 to 
$35,000, and alter 
the depreciation cost 
per cow from $5 to 
about $25. This be 
} ing the case, a fifty 

cow dairy on the 8,- 
000 - pound basis 
would still suffer a 


profits, but put him 








average 


figured at $600 


would be just as expensive as if it was 
purchased in the market, and we would 
have all the extra expense and trouble of 
conducting the dairy besides 
fue Cost or Hoisteins 

The average milk production for Jersey 
cows is not far from 5,000 pounds, the fig- 
ures we have used. We next considered 
the cost of maintaining a herd of Hol- 
steins, acknowledged heavy milkers. 

Here the figures ran much the same ex 


well-to-do farmer, is a great improvement on that above, 


The investment, per cow, 


money loss of $1,- 
200 per year, unless 
the manure was sold, 
and the manure 
would be of about 
that value in the 
open market. So 
we had to come 
back again to buying 
the manure. 

And, besides al] 
this, there is an ele 
ment of hazard in 
the keeping of a 
dairy, not only in 
securing the proper 
persons to take care 
of the herd, but loss 
from sickness and 
accidents which we 
have not considered 
here; and more than 
all this there will be 
an investment of between $30,000 and $40.- 
000, which will be non-productive, earning 
no more than its interest value, and which, 
once made, cannot easily be withdrawn. 

If these figures seem unreal to you, read 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 49, wherein they prove that it costs $60 
to raise a heifer two years old. “A farmer 
cannot afford to raise a heifer calf that will 
not sell for more than $60 at two years 
of age,” are the words it uses. 

Bulletin No. 295, published by Cornell 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Not All Things Mexican Are Unstable: 





Originally the cactus dahlia re- 


sembled the flower of a well- 
known garden cactus, but it long 
since lost this similarity 


OREIGN travel and the culture ine 
dent thereto have never done more for 
anything, I am quite certain, than they have 
done for the dahlia family. It holds its 
head so high that no one ever suspects its 
kinship to one of the meanest, 
most ornery weeds in the land 
the wretched beggar’s tick. This 
circumstance of forgotten rela 
tionship is not without its 
parallels, however, and perhaps 


the less said about it in this case f 
the better for our peace of mind f 
Some time before 1789 the d 

wild dahlia was first found by f 


Europeans either in Mexico. 


Central or South America. We 

are certain that some time prior ‘ 
to this year roots or seeds from k 
the wild were first collected and é 
sent to Europe and there propa- i 


gated, for in 1789 dahlias were 
under cultivation in Europe. Of 
these early experiments it is said 
that though they were single 
flowers in the wild, they doubled 


the first year under cultivation . 

or showed signs of doubling. : 

* 

THe Dania BEcoMING ; 
CULTURED 


\ quarter of a century went 
by before anything remarkable 
happened, however, and it is just 
two years more than a century 
since dahlias began to climb to 
ward the place they now oc- 
cupy in the flower world. In 
1814 we hear of a dozen or so 
good single-flowered forms, and 
some others showing the afore 
mentioned “signs of doubling.” 
Then suddenly a striking change 
and a marked doubling set in, 
and in another quarter of a cen- 
tury there were no fewer than 
sixty varieties known and prized 


Ce ee ae 
—, 


* 
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to-day. 
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Lasted More Than a Century 
GRACE TABOR 
by the Horticultural Society ol England 


Why there should have been this sudden 
“break,” .as growers call this phenomenon, 
it is difficult to say. Perhaps it was the 
result of definite efforts on the part of the 
growers, and perhaps the hidden work of 
the years of care and cultivation began sud 
denly to tell. The cooler climate was un 
doubtedly a factor. In any case there set 
in an exciting time for those interested in 
the flower. In fifteen years more, the num 
ber of varieties had mounted so rapidly that 
one grower alone offered over twelve hun 
dred for sale. Just how many there are 
now it is difficult to say, but estimates put 
the number at something over three thou 
sand—all sprung, please remember, from 
two Mexican, or possibly one Mexican and 
one South American, wild flowers! 

These primitive varieties are wild flowers 
of a simple, daisy-like form, showing eight 
rays in two layers, the inner ones set exactly 
at an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
outer or rear ones, thus giving the flower 
a star-like appearance. From these came 
into being the single, pompon, show and 
fancy types first; and then, with the tind 
ing of another kind of plant called dahlia 
Juaresii, after the Mexican president, the 
form known as the was de 


cactus type 
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Very different from its Mexican progenitors is the plant of 


doubled and even quadrupled kinds 


the 


The simple single flowers have been superseded by 


45 
Tm Bam te 


Dahlia Has 





In the 
dahlia exhibits a 
form. 

the one shown at the left 


cactus class the 
wide range of 
Contrast this flower with 


modern 


veloped. This was not, however, until after 

the earlier and more formal dahlias had long 
been grown and widely distributed. 

Though very little is definitely known 

about their origin, it is claimed that all of 

the cactus dahlias sprang from 

a single root which a Dutch plant 

dealer or grower obtained from 

Mexico in 1875 or 6 or 7—no 

The plant 

any rate, 

note of by 

given the 

Now the 


one knows just when. 
Howered in 1879, at 
when it was taken 
interested and 
name just mentioned. 
dahlia enthusiasts rejoiced, for 
at last they had a flower that 
promised some relief from the 
formal and stiff quilled types al 


those 


ready becoming tiresome. It is 
interesting to know that this 
form was called a “cactus” dah 


lia because the first flowers re 
sembled the flowers of a well- 
known variety of garden cactus 

a flower brilliant scarlet in 
color and similar to the dahlia 
in form. Because of the many 
colors in which this type now 
grows, the name lacks meaning. 


MopERN CLASSIFICATION 


Very arbitrary rules govern 
the culture of dahlias. For ex- 
ample, a show dahlia may be of 
one color, but a fancy dahlia 
must always be of two or more 
l‘urther, while a one-toned dah 
lia whose rays are darkened a 
bit at their tips or edges may 
remain in the show class it must 
move out and be a fancy dahlia 
if the rays or edges are lighter 
than the body color of the 
flower. Perhaps these distinc- 
tions are rendered necessary by 
the vast number of kinds exist- 
ing in both classes, and by the 
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white and white at the center. 


ane Speers ted In the decorative or fancy 
~ , n of dal class, the one called Newport is 
: ~ dr interesting to grow, because it 
om ze - provides variety as the season 
th advances. At first it is a dainty 
me , rose color, with flowers of the 
' sth th usual decorative form; then it 
y - a os pales in color until by late sum- 
we - : pune mer it is quite a faint pink, and 
o 7 > warner the flowers are less double and 
gh erwernree = take on the characteristics of 
the reset e respor e for the peony-flowered type. 
) cry marked in m Among the_peony-flowered 
of the rieties, especially the forms Geisha is probably the 


Sciiil a rubble per my ae Ver 














showiest, a scarlet and gold with 


Leading everything in popu rays that are somewhat twisted ; 
larity at the present time ts the Avalanche is pure white, and 
double cactus dahlia i flower there are yellows and mauves 
that is loose alway nd with and pinks to suit all tastes. Mrs. 
twisted or pointed ray dis Violet Beamish is particularly 
tinguished from the closer grow lovely and unusual, being nearly 
ing compact mass of the fancy the color of heliotrope with an 


or decorative type and the very 
dense, exquisitely quilled formal 
flowers of the show type Re 
action trom the latter 1 no doubt 
responsible for the high favor 
with which the cactu torm 1s 
now regarded; but, for myself 
there will alway be a charm 
about these old tash oned., Stitt, 
prim and decorous flowers quit 
as potent a the ippeal 


of an old print or the 






















effect of silvery luster. 
PoMPONS AND COLLERETTES 


The little pompon dahlias are 
not grown as much as they ought 
to be, for there are few daintier 
little flowers. Exact miniatures 
of the formal show type, they 
come in the same wide range of 
colors, and they are remarkably 
cheap. As cut flowers, 
too, they are especially 


portrait of a lady in pleasing in effect. 
hoop skirt Chey The collerette dahl 
seen SO exactly tO Cx ias seem to be growing 
re the pirit of a : ee : 
I ! The peony-fower- in popularity and some 
courteous, !orma ed dahlia was of them are well wor- 
yea, artificial ind fa evolved from the thy the esteem of the 
ru1S cre ! Le ( ( ; 4 m . - . 
tidious age, and , like actus on ae dahlia fancier. But 
to see how even flowers Gpproacnes e . are ‘ + at. 
idee tore others are not a bit at 


may be made to con 
form to an ideal 


( OLOT ro EVERY 


Every year brings 
along a list of “new” 
cactu dahhas, quite 
impossible even to 


mention here Selec 






} tractive, to my mind. 
Like all the others, 
these are being im- 
proved continually, 
* however, and perhaps 
some day no homely 
ones will be le f t. 
Choose the white or 
very light “collars” 








rather than the fancy. 
These latter are often 
not a bit pleasing to the 
eye in the color combi- 


ae 











———_- 
tion must be made a ™ . 

A cactus sort which shows clear- 
ly the loose and twisted rays, a 
reaction from the early forms 


One would never suspect its 
kinship to that notoriously mean 
preference ; put in weed, the beggar'’s tick 


cording to one's color 





passing, there is Avia 
teur Garros, supposed to bloom earlier than 
any other cactus hitherto developed—a sul 
phur yellow giving place to white or nearly 
white at its broad and pointed ray ups, 
Rhein Nixe said to be the best white for 
garden decoration because it blooms con 
stantly from early to late; then there are 
the well-known giant cactus Wodan and 
Wolfgang von Goethe, as lovely a combi 
nation for cutting as any I know foth 
are on the same tone of a bronzy yellow 
or perhaps copper provides a better 
simile—but the second its darker than the 
first, so that when they are combined in a 
bow! or vase, the gradations of color are 
beyond description The flowers of each 
are huge without being clumsy or coarse 
Lhe cactus dahha Mauve Queen has an 
unusually dainty coloring Chis is found 
lighter in the center, an effect that always 
makes a flower unusual. A lovely soft pink 
is Galathea; Mrs Henry R. Worth is fiery 
scarlet ; and perhaps loveliest of all is Mar. 
guerite Bouchon, bright rose tipped with 


In Ivanhoe 
superlative 


most 


wiry 





we have the 


cactus, 
petaled 


an al- 
flower 


nations they make, but 
almost any dahlia looks well in a white collar. 

In dahlia culture always remember that 
you are dealing with a tropical plant. All 
the improvements made since the days the 
first dahlias were sent to Europe by early 
collectors have not altered that fact; and 
though the period of bloom has been so ex- 
tended that even in the northern part of 
the United States we now get flowers as 
early as July, dahlias are distinctly hot cli- 
mate plants. So do not be tempted to plant 
them too early; there is no gain in that. 
Sprout them indoors if you wish, just as 
some growers sprout early potatoes ; but do 
not put them into the ground until both 
ground and air are warm. They are rapid 
growers and what you seem to lose in time 
will usually be made up when the flowers 
find themselves in perfectly congenial at- 
mosphere and respond to it. 

Storing the tubers is of more _ interest 
at this season, however, than anything about 
planting. Dig them up as soon as the tops 

(Continued on page 58) 
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1. 1fch Sunday after 8. 16th Sunday after 
' Trinity. Sun rises 5:56; | Trinity. 
Sun sets 5:43. Bulb planting of all 
o- Make arrangements to| kinds must be finished 
© | Protect your garden | up, whether for forcing | 
, from early frost; a bar- | in the greenhouse or for 
—~ | rel over eggplants or | outdoor planting. With 
Y | peppers, burlap for beans, | few exceptions all bulbs 
salt hay for lettuce. |are ready now. 
2. Siege of Antwerp, | 9. Germans captured 
1914. Antwerp, 1914. 
> The planting of decid- It is usually late in 
<{ | uous trees and shrubs of | November before you 
Q |all kinds should be at-|can get the Japanese 
Z |tended to with the ex-| lilies. Cover the ground 
© |ception of oak, birch|where you intend to 
= |and beech. Leave all plant them with manure 
eV ergreens until spring. | to prevent freezing. 
a y *. Tariff Bi 11 | 10. Dr. Nansen born, 
signed, ; 1861. 
| This is an excellent What about vegetables 
o time to overhaul the | in the greenhouse? Sow 
ra |perennial borders or | cucumbers, lettuce, cauli- 
| |plantings. Lift the old | flower, beans, beets, car- 
tx] | stock and divide in three | rots and spinach ; all can 
= |or four pieces. Re -dig | be grown in the cool 
the bed, using plenty of | house except cucumbers 
manure. and beans. 
| 4. Celery must be bien 11. a Moon. 
< |hilled up with earth. Be | ne ET BE BPE | 
Q jsure the plants are dry | indoors now. Keep the 
us | whine this work is done. eqs Loon poe: a 
3 Have ome salt hay t f P “eg anc war's rv 
ra handy to throw over the | ° age “= off 
tx} |celery during early ae oo 0p hs 
5 | frosty weather. and burn any diseased 
: leav es 
™ im First Bible printed, | 12. Pansies for spring 
335. | flowers must be moved 
5 Just as soon as they|in cold-frames or ar- 
| ee — yellow the t 2 of | rangements made to pro- 
the asparagus can be re-|tect them outdoors. A 
| — | moved. Use a scythe for | little salt hay is all the | 
Ee this work and mulch the | protection they need in 
bed with good manure. | the latter case. 
6. Lord Tennyson died, 13. Sir Henry Irving 
1892. died, 1905. ; 
Success with fall plant-| This is about the time 
> ing of any kind depends |to cut and store herbs 
< upon getting the work|such as thyme, sweet 
a done early. Order now | marjoram, etc. Cut the 
m the trees, shrubs and|plants and tie up in 
i, | perennials that you in- | paper bags to dry, hang- 
tend to plant this fall. | ing out of the way. 
-_—o = | me. Battle of Hastings, 
= er 1849. Better start making | 
ra -— pet plants that arrangements to. store 
aw pes been in the frames, | tender bulbous plants 
io pres ee — cycla- | such as gladioli, cannas 
- peers aoe art ray 8 and monbretias. Ger- 
s pretest espe, Rapa | aniums, alternanthums, | 
green- etc, must soon be | 


| brought indoors. 





15. 17th Sunday after | 
| Trinity. 

Potatoes should be | 
dug and stored for the 
winter. Select a bright 
day and have the pota- 
toes dry when they are 
put away. A dry, dark, 
| cool cellar is the best. 


| 
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22. 
| Trinity. 
How about some lime 
for your garden? This 
is a good tonic for your 
ground and is very in- 
expensive. Get the air 
slacked, apply to surface, 
leave there all winter. 


18th Sunday after 





16. Shut off all ex- 
| posed water pipes, being 
|sure all the cocks are 
\left open and the pipes 
| drained. Irrigating sys- 
tems can be kept in serv- 
ice as a frost preventa- 
tive, but must be discon- 
| tinued before winter. 


17. Bay trees, hydran- | 


geas, akebias and other | 
tender decorative plants 
must now be placed in 
safe quarters for the 
winter. A low tempera- 


| ture with not too much | 


light is advisable to keep 


| them in the best condi- 
tion. 
1 Se ‘Luke. 


Palms of all 
|and stove plants such as 
| crotons, dracenas, etc., 
\should be hardened up. 
| Don’t water the plants so 
| freely and lower the tem- 
| perature slightly to ac-| 
| complish this. 


19. Now that fire heat 
is being used in the 
| greenhouse, greater care 


must be taken to prevent | 


the houses becoming in- 
fested with green fly and 
other pests. Spray and 
fumigate frequently. 


20. Be sure all dahlias 
are properly labelled. 
Just as soon as they 
freeze, 
cut off and the 
dried and stored; a cool, 
dark cellar is the 
place for this. 


21. Trafalgar 
| 1805. 

Mulching is very im- 
portant for fruit bor- 
ders, perennial borders, 
specimen trees, straw- 
berry beds, plantings of | 
bulbs, new plantings, etc. 
See page 39 for details 
of methods. 


Day, 








“Thou'rt bearing hence thy roses, 


_Glad summer, fare thee well! 
Thou'rt singing thy last melodies 


In every wood and dell.” 


Goode 


October a goode 
To blowe the hogges acornes and waste. 


blaste 


kinds | 


the tops can be | 
bulbs | 


best | 


taken that all stock 
plants of chrysanthe- 
mums are properly 


labelled. Select the best 
plants for this purpose 





24. Daniel Webster 
| died 1852. 

| Be ready to get ma- 
terials for protecting 
tender evergreens such 
as mahonia, boxwood, 
rhododendrons, etc. Pine 
| boughs are fine, or board 











shields for exposed 
places. 

25. Balaklava Charge 
= 
| Grapes should be 
pruned in the fall; 
spring pruning means 
bleeding. Just as soon 
|as the leaves turn, prune 
grapes hard, as_ they 


| fruit on green wood. 


26. There are a num- 
ber of trees and shrubs 
|that can be pruned in 
fall. Any real hardy 
| trees or shrubs 
don’t winter kill are just 
as_ well 

this time. 


27. Theod ore 


Roose- 
velt born, 1858. 
Any stock that is 


| wanted for grafting next 
spring should be 


the leaves fall. Be sure 
to label and tie in bundles 
| and bury outdoors. 
| - 

28. Rose plants in the 
| greenhouse 


i little feeding 
| beneficial ; mulch with 
cow manure or apply it 
in liquid form. Bone 
meal or any _ concen- 
trated fertilizer is good. 





Good manners in Japan require the visitor 
to ask his host first of all to let him see the 
The house is of secondary import- 


garden. 


re- | 
|moved just as soon as | | 


should _ be | 
growing vigorously. A | 
will be | 


Evening Star: 


23. Care shou 1d be 


| 


and store them in a 
cold-frame or cool | 
greenhouse. 


that | 


attended to at | 


M ars 


29. Roots intended for 
forcing in the green- 
house during winter, 
such as asparagus, rhu- 
barb, sea kale, etc., can 
now be dug and stored | 
in a trench until they | 
have been thoroughly | 
rested. 


30. Vice-President 
Sherman died, 1911. 

What about some high 
quality sweet peas for 
next summer? Sow now 
and protect with a board 


frame over winter—a 
little extra effort, but | 
well worth it. | 

31. Hallowe’en. Sun | 
rises 6:29; Sun sets | 
4:58. 

Don’t burn the leaves | 


you rake up; they make 
the finest of fertilizer. 
Store in a corner to rot | 
and throw on a few sods | 
to keep them from blow- 
ing around. 


~ 





This Kalendar of the gar- | 
dener’s labors is aimed | 
as a reminder for under- 
taking all his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service | 
should be available for | 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles | 
north or south there is 
a difference of from five | 
to seven days later or 
earlier in performing | 





garden operations. 








ance in polite society. 
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The shade is of 
two layers of 
mulberry ° chif- 
fon with a flow 
er motif be 
tween. With a 
Renaissance 
candte and 
mahogany fin 
ished holder 


complete, $2.50 
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Particularly suited for the country house, an old 
pattern of china with orange and black decora 
fion ona cream ground. For a dinner set of 100 
vieces, $25. Dinner plates, tea cups and saucers, 
3.25 a dozen 
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For constant use a glass cup (left) set ma 
frame heavily silver plated on nickel silver, 
$46” wide, $1. The ramekin of the same make is 
14” wide and the frame with handle 4%”, $.75 
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Phe old parasol basket has come agat Finished in antique iron and gold, this 

nio favor Thiea ia of wellou straw lamp standard can be visualized in 

mith bands of cretonne to harmonize many a living-room. 30” high, $18 

sic it is designed to stand agains Parchment shade, decorated with fruit 
fhe 


design, 20” in diameter, $22.50 


Until you possess one you never can 
tell how handy a stool can be. This, 
which is solid and stout, painted in yel- 
low with blue, or any other color. 
just fits the bill. The top is pierced for 
carrying. 17” high and 14” square. $7 
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Green outside, white 
inside; a fireproof tea 
pot of vitrified china 
that defies heat and 
will not absorb mois- 
ture; 4-cup size, $2 
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The latest baking dishes are of glass. 
This, set in heavily silver piated frame 
and cover, is a two-pint size and sells 
for $6. Glass dish 84%” wide; frame, 
including handles, 114%” 


Designed for flowers or for a center- 
piece to hold fruit, or simply as a deco- 
ration comes an iridescent glass bowl 
12” wide on a Venetian hand-wrought 
iron stand 8” high. $10 complete 


Designed for a living-room or library, a 
case for books and magazines 3,” 
high, 22” wide and 30” long, lacquered 
and with all sides, including inside of 
lid, handsomely decorated. To order, 


$85 
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There is one glory of the room 
and another of the stars—and 
another of wastebaskets. The 
glory of this lies in the fact that 
it is of English wicker, in an 
Oriental design, lined with red 
and finished with red and blue 
tassels, $35 





A companion piece to the maga- 
zine stand is an octagonal wood- 
box for the fireside. 28” high, 24” 
wide. Top and ali eight sides are 
decorated in a Chinese design, in 
raised lacquer, To order, $70 


Designed especially for dining- 
rooms, a screen of sheepskin 6’ 
high. The panels are 22” wide. 
On a green antique background 
is painted a composition § of 
fruits, flowers and parrots. $150 
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ive " i to it, October is 

the ft nth t t i oft pleasure in the whole 
rcle of the urdener ulendat That is, if the 
urdene t} gh lons mmer days, has taken 
| ire many little living things which 

| he may have ywrowed from Nature in 
t| ring th the romise t herish them in 
ke ind in health, and to make them bear 
r twent 1 hundred fold in beauty or: 

it A mont t ful ment 

} t cener eturt for |! eason’'s work 
t all October off the industrious gar 

en ilso presents him with a golden 
{ t tealing a march on the coming 

rh re nead t tine 
‘ ‘oy k Ni iH 

nev re r as yet not de 

l i itive plantings are con 
| ithin this one month make 
anti hich will absolutely alter or change its 
irance for next year, from the first 
\pril wreen foliage in spring to the 

| late October For the busy 
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ber Work and Winter 
F. F. ROCKWELL 
man or woman attempting to do most of the 


work about the home, October should be as event- 
ful and as fruitful a month for decorative plant- 
ing as April is in the vegetable garden or May 
in the flower beds The plantings of shrubs, 
hardy perennials and hardy bulbs which can be 
made now offer unlimited opportunities. Wind- 
breaks, hedges, trees and flowering shrub borders 
ure some of the things which are suitable for fall 
planting; formal beds, informal borders, “natu- 
ralizing,” in suitable situations, may be planted 
with bulbs. Hardy borders and boundary line 
plantings of all sorts may be made with hardy 
perennials. But if you intend planting with any 
if these things this fall you should send in your 
at once for what you may require. The 
planting of most of these things may be done at 
any time up to freezing weather, but under most 
conditions the sooner it is done after the first 
hard frost, the better will be the results. 


orders 


Get Reapy ror THE WINTER GARDEN 


without flowers to look 
at and to take care of during all the long and 
empty months from now until next May? Or 
are you going to get busy at once to make 
the man of the house do something now about 
providing you with a conservatory or a small 
attached greenhouse for this winter’s use? 
The small, sectional “ready-to-put-up’”’ little 
greenhouses now being made by several manu 
facturers are practical and reasonable in price, 
but if you have not time for one of these, 
have at least one room that is full of light 
ind sunshine to devote to your plants. If 
you will look into the matter, you will prob 
ably find that either there is a room available 
which could easily be “built out” to make a 
neat, practical conservatory, or that you could 
have a small “lean-to” house built against the 
outside of such a room, with a door connect- 
ing with it, at a very reasonable figure. In 
iddition to the pleasure and the usefulness to 
be derived from such a plant room, it will 
double the efficiency of such cold-frames as 
you may have already. Winter blooming bulbs 
of all such sorts and many plants for forcing 
can be started in the frames and brought in 
doors when you want them, and plants may 
I indoors to be set into the frames 


Are you going to be 


be started 
when half grown, particularly if they grow 
fast. The thing works advantageously both 
ways, and the heating of such a conservatory 
or greenhouse is practically a by-product of 
your residence heating and will cost little. 


Yer? 

You will want mulching material for several 
purposes this fall—your hardy borders, your 
new bulb beds, the strawberry bed, newly 
planted shrubs, the rose garden —all these 
things, in latitudes where the winters are 
severe, will need mulching of one sort or 
another. While the mulching in most cases 
should not be applied until after freezing 
weather, it is best to get the various materials 


Is Your MutcHinc MATERIAL Reapy 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


AR DEN 


Plans 


for this purpose as early as possible. For straw- 
berries and for general mulching where pro- 
tection only is the main thing sought, | know 
of nothing better than clean bog or marsh hay. 
You can probably obtain a load of this from some 
farmer in you vicinity at a very low cost. There 
is usually little danger of having too much of it 
and that which is not used for winter mulching 
may be saved for summer mulching. 

For the rose garden, in particular for the less ro- 
bust growing sorts, such as have “tea” blood in 
them, dry leaves are as good and as convenient as 
anything you may use. While you will not need 
to use them for some time yet, they should be 
gathered and stored as soon as ready. A handy 
way of handling them is to secure clean, strong 
burlap bags into which they can be stuffed tightly 
after they have been raked up. In this way they 
will take up much less room than if merely gath- 
ered and packed away in boxes and are handled 
with a good deal less trouble. 

For the newly planted bulb garden, the hardy 
border, especially if it has not been renewed for 
some years, and other places where it is desirable 

(Continued on page 54) 
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In repotting house plants before their winter sojourn indoors, hold the plant (1) so it will not tumble out when the 


pot ts inverted | 
soil maw be gently loosened (4) 


2) i few taps on a table free the roots and soil so they will come out intact (3), after which the old 
Put in fresh soil (5) and set the roots carefully (6), finally firming in with the fingers (7) 
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THE 


With this article begins a series of little 
monographs on the furnishing and decora- 
tion of various rooms. At the end of each 
will be three suggestive color schemes from 
which a choice may be made. For further 
snformation or for s ons to your dec- 
orative problems address a. usr & GARDEN, 
440 Fourth Aven York City. 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


O make it a reality, to make 

I it something more than a 

mere name attached to one 
of the divisions on the architect's 
floor plan, we must first realize 
just what the name “morning room” 
connotes in its ordinary sense. 

To begin with, the morning room 
is not a boudoir. It is too domes- 
tic in tone for that, and all mem- 
bers of the family are supposed 
to have equal right to share in the 
enjoyment of its comforts. Neither 
is it a “sitting-room” as that term 
was commonly understood not so 
many years ago and as some old- 
fashioned people still understand it 
to-day. It is Mekeete a place to 
sit and be comfortable, but its name 
does not raise before our mind’s 
eye a picture of a mid-Victorian 
apartment in which pater familias, 
a Dundreary sort of person in tight 
pantaloons and _ narrow - waisted 
frock coat, sitting in a large up- 
holstered armchair beside the cen- 
ter table, pompously scans the eve- 
ning paper; mater familias, hair 
parted in the middle, voluminous 
skirts, sits on the other side of the 
round table and assiduously cro- 
chets in the effulgent glow of the 
Argand burner, while elder son and 
daughter lift their voices in sweet 
accord at the square piano; and 
younger son and daughter, to com- 
plete the vision of domestic felicity, 
bend their heads over a game of logomachy or 
a picture book upon the hearth rug. We can 
all, doubtless, remember some such illustration 
in an old Godey’s Lady's Book or Graham’s Maga- 
sine, published in the 50’s or 60's. 


Wuat Ir Reatty Is 


then, however unob- 


19106 
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The name sitting-room, 
jectionable in itself, had better be left in abey- 
ance until the vision of stilted frumpishness it 
suggests has f: ie d from the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. Besides, the function of the old sit- 
ting-room is now fulfilled by the modern living- 
room. Whatever may be said for or against 
the terms “living-room,” “drawing-room” and 





DECORATION OF 


Wilson Eyre & MclIlvaine, 
Since 
Sunny, 
family. 


THE 





architects 


the morning room is the housewife’s working room, 


furnished to aid her in her 


It may also be the repository for the 


their actual differences in 
they are all used for 


“parlor,” whatever be 
use and outward aspect, 
the entertainment of guests, and they are all 
considered as proper places in which to spend 
the evening in either formal or informal fashion. 
The morning room as a place to sit in of eve- 
nings would be an anomaly, nor is it intended for 
the entertainment of guests. It is, however, a 
room of intimate character for the common use 
of the immediate family where they may sit and 
carry on their various domestic activities during 
the forepart of the day, as the name implies 
While in tone the morning room is quite likely 
to be much more feminine than otherwise, it is 


not exclusively or insistently so by any means. 
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The desk should be substantial and roomy. 
English pattern has generous pigeonholes 
by sliding doors, 







There should also be a sew- 
ps ing table. This of walnut, 
: 30” high and 20” wide in 
Colon al style, costs $40 
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This old 


covered 


and commodious drawers 


MORNING 


duties and yet pleasant for the entire 
marks of one’s hobby 


ROOM 











it should be 


A good 
workbor 
should be 
in the morn 
ing room. 
This, meas- 
uring 13” 
by 14” is of 
raised _ lac- 
quer deco- 
rated and 
sells for $20 





Its equipment recognizes the tastes and prefer- 


ences of the male members of the family. 
Furthermore, the feminine tone of the room, 
so far as it can be said to be feminine, is de- 


cidedly domestic and maternal, or at least 
executive, and in nowise savors of the bou- 
doir or the whims of that witless impersonality 
whom the fashion pages of our daily news- 
papers insist upon designating as “milady.” 


Wuat Ir SHovutp Contain 


The truest conception pictures it as a broad- 
minded, wholesome-toned room intended for 
sane and unaffected use by sensible, normal 
people. To meet their needs there are three 
cardinal desiderata it should satisfy. First of all, 
it should be thoroughly comfortable, and _ its 
wholly informal character makes this require- 
ment particularly easy of realization. In the 
second place, inasmuch as it is apt to have con- 
stant and, often times, hard wear, the furnish- 
ings should all be of a thoroughly durable sort 
capable of withstanding the stress and strain laid 
upon them, and anything of a finicky, perishable 
nature should be rigidly excluded. Last of all, 
as the morning room is purposely designed for 
morning use, and as there is nothing so welcome 
or so wholesome in its effect upon the normal 
human disposition as morning sunshine, it should 
have a southern or southeastern exposure so that 
there may be sunlight and cheer aplenty. 

In deciding upon the several features that will 
make for the most thorough comfort and usable- 
ness of the room, let us first of all consider who 
will occupy it, and how the y will busy themselves. 
The mistress of the house will naturally spend a 
(Continued on page 60) 
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that your wants, at all times, will receive prompt 
If there are any other subjects in which you are 


do not hesitate to ask us. 


Whatever information you may desire about the home, whether it concerns 
your plans of building, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden 
we will gladly supply. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


An Unusual Offer 


IME was when plan- 

ning one’s home was 

“asy enough — an im- 
portant matter, to be sure, 
hut plain sailing for the mer- 
est beginner. 


That time is no more. A _ hun- 
dred perplexing questions confront 
every homemaker — questions of 
convenience, sanitation and esthet- 
ics that our simpler and less for- 
tunate forefathers never dreamed 
of. 

In a realization of the trouble- 
some difficulties which many of 
these problems present, we estab- 
lished a bureau of reference, which 
has become known as the Informa- 
tion Service. 

While this information costs noth- 
ing, yet it may save you hundreds 
of dollars. After all, the things 
you buy and tired of, or 
never use at all, are really the 
most expensive. 


Your Problems Answered 
We have found a way to supply all 
your wants. Without expense you 
can secure information on any of 
the subjects indicated in the cou 
pon below or others that you may 
select. 


grow 


Check the subjects that interest 


you. Others will suggest them 
selves. We can supply all your 


needs, not only relating to build 
ing and furnishing, but in regard 
to all phases of decorating, re- 
modeling, repairing, gardening, 
poultry, garages, autos, dogs, real 
estate, etc.—in fact, everything 
pertaining to the subject of the 
home and its surroundings and 
their care. 

Our only consideration is that you 
are sincere in your desire for in- 
formation—that you will advise us 
whether the service supplies your 
wants and meets all vour require- 
ments. 


Send the Coupon 


You may enclose the coupon below 
in an envelope, or paste it on a postal. 
Or, if you prefer, you may write a 
special letter. 


We will see that you are supplied 


with the kind of information that may 
seen save you many dollars—sure 
y time and energy, perhaps ill spent. 
Send the Coupon Today 
SLD eles pete 


Free Information Coupon 
House & Garden, 440 Fou.th Avenue, New York 
_ I would like to know more about the sul 
jects checked below, or those outlined 
the letter attached. Please arrange to have 
free information sent me promptly 








Asbestos .». Floor and Wood Roofing Materia | 
Roofing Finishes Sereens 

. Asphalt «Hot Air Heat- Shades 
Bathroom in , Shingles 
Equipment ..-Hot Water .-- Shingle Stains 
Rlinds Heating Slate 

Builders’ Hard- ...Interior Hard- Steam Heating 
ware ware Terra Cotta 
Cement Lathing (metal) Tile (floor roof 
Cement Roofing wire wall) (hollow 
Doors Lighting bathroom 

..Door Accessor- fiatures Varnishes 
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Console Table, Adam Style, harewood top in natural finish; painted in a soft ivory tone, decorations in rose 


color with hand-painted ovals 


PAINTED FURNITURE 




















With the accession of George Ill to the throne of England, paint as-an embellishment for 
Furniture became the vogue. Thus, in many of the finest examples, the Furniture of that period 
was painted in various colors with surface decorations in tints, the latter work frequently being 
done by eminent artists of the day, such as Angelica Kauffmann and Pergolesi. How beautifully 


this method of decoration lent itself to the classic lines of Adam Furniture is well exemplified 
in the piece illustrated. 









The above Table fashioned by us in the Adam style with exquisitely hand-painted ovals, is 
an example of the fidelity to historic traditions which characterizes each piece in our magnificent 
collection of hand-made Furniture in all the celebrated styles. 


VW. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Floor Covering and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
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JUST A TALK 
about a 


HOBBY OF MINE 


rail ‘ be 1 last opportunity to talk to 
you tl ir on a subject that has been 
to! for twenty-three years and in 


ore deeply interested than 


pring so many people express their 


ets to me because they allowed the previous 
Fall to go by without making a peony planting 
| feel, therefore, that | cannot let this month go 
t| it | reminc \nd there is plenty 
of time yet to plant, since | consider early October 
he very best time of all \s a matter of fact, 
| do none of 1 own planting until after mid 
( det va anc erevel exhibited my flowers 
ually take most of the first prizes 
\I anim il to ou on behalf of the Peony is 
not merely a bu om We already have the 
largest d most select peony business in this 
counts f not in the world, and with a barrel 
of tour n the lar ler, coal in the cellar and a 
Merkshire hog hanks to a fellow peony enthu 


ist) fattening for Christmas, why should I 


If you knew the Peony as I know it, you would 
ve it as L love it. The brush of a Corot, master 
of colors as he was, would falter before the mod 
wondrous range and delicacy of 
hack De Longpre, the greatest flower painter 
lown his brush in despair as 
he failed to catch the elusive tints 
heen of the Peony 


. , 
cTti Peony 


of our time, threw 


the wondrous 


\nd who can drink in the delicious perfume 
ot today s varicti 
Ik wre! AS Gallet 


what 


without wondering what a 
a Colgate, would give to match 
Nature gives us so freely in the Peony. 
\nd speaking of Nature, did you ever stop to 
think how you and Nature working hand in hand 
can produce living pictures of beauty, such as no 
Rubens, no Corot, no Angelo ever achieved? 


Do you “get me” 


\ very dear old lady, who herself gave most 
freely of her time and wealth to the betterment 
of humanity, once asked me if I realized how my 
own efforts were making mankind happier and 
more blessed 


lime passes——opportunity 
will be a year too late 


Soon it 
Send today for a free 


slips by. 


copy of 
“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 


whicl tells you the whole story, 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


er 


Box 30 FAIR LAWN, N., J. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


Your All-Year Garden 


(Continued from page 50) 


to have the mulch furnish the double 
purpose of supplying some plant food 
as well as giving protection during 
the winter, a mulch of manure may 
be used, but the manure either should 
be so well rotted as to be dry and 
spongy, or contain a large percentage 
of straw. Fresh manure or wet, sog- 
vy manure should never be used 

Do you belony to the large army 
of careless gardeners who abandon 
to unkind winter a large percentage 
of the things they have grown? 
There is some ex- 
use, possibly, for 
the inexperienced 
gardener who starts 
out in April with a 
great deal more 
than he can handle, 
and in the follow- 
ing months neglects 
it; but there is none 
for him who after 
months of hard 
work and consider 
able expense allows 
his garden of veg- 
etables to fall under 
the heavy hand of 
winter. Prepare for 
harvesting with the 
same thoroughness 
as you did for your 
spring planting. 
\ny barrels, boxes 
or crates of con- 
venient size that 
you may be able to 
obtain trom your 
grocer will come in 
handy as receptacles 
lor storing your 
harvest. For many things the slatted 
or open work boxes and barrels 
will prove better than the tight 
ones. If you have a special place or 
room, either in your cellar or other 
convenient part of the house, tor 
putting away your vegetables, give 
it a thorough cleaning and preter- 
ably a coat or two of whitewash be- 
fore you begin using it. If you use 
your cellar for this purpose, it will 
well repay you to partition off a part 
of it for the keeping of vegetables, 
pickles, preserves, etc. A convenient 
and effectively erected partition may 
be made by using 3” x 4” studding 
and covering them on both sides with 
wall boards. This makes it possible 
to have a cool room even with a 
heater in a moderate sized cellar, as 
the dead air space between the two 
walls is an effective non-conductor 
of heat. There should be, however, 
an opening for direct ventilation to 
the fresh outside air. 


ers to bloom 


SroRING VEGETABLES 


Two of the most important points 
in connection with the storing of 
fruits and vegetables are the select- 
ing of specimens which are perfectly 
clean and sound, and the handling of 
them, both in gathering and in stor- 
ing, with the utmost care to prevent 
bruises. Any fruit or vegetable that 
is at all specked or imperfect is pretty 
sure to decay before it is in storage 
very long. If the damage was con- 
fined to the specimens originally bad 
it might not be so serious a matter, 
but every bad fruit will form a 
nucleus from which decay spreads 
rapidly in the bin, box or barrel in 
which it may happen to be. Bruises 
that are so slight as to be imper- 
ceptible when they are made by care- 
less handling will begin to decay al- 
most as quickly as evident bad spots 
and with just as serious results. As 
a general rule a fairly moist atmos- 
phere and a rather low temperature 

between 35° and 40° Fahrenheit— 
will make the best conditions in 





Cosmos, the last of the flouw- 


which to keep the winter’s supplies; 
but there are some exceptions to this 
rule—sweet potatoes and squash 
which keep well in the high tempera- 
ture and dry atmosphere which is 
usually found in an attic or a closet 
near a chimney. Some of the fruit 
crops, such as melons, eggplant, pep- 
pers, tomatoes, can be kept for a 
short time in a fairly warm place, but 
they are not really lasting. 

Winter varieties of apples and 
pears do not ripen until some time 
after they are gath- 
ered; although they 
may seem “hard as 
a rock” when you 
pick them, they will 
bruise very easily if 
not handled with 
the greatest of care. 
If you have a quan- 
tity of fruit to keep, 
it is better to pack 
it carefully in apple 
boxes, or in cracker 
boxes, than in bar- 
rels or bins, as 
there is less pres- 
sure on the bottom 
layers from the 
weight of the fruit 
itself and less op- 
portunity for dis- 
ease to spread. 

The root crops, 
such as beets, car- 
rots, parsnips and 
turnips if left ex- 
posed to the air will 
gradually wither 
and become tough 
To keep them in 
good condition they should be packed 
in some material to retain moisture 
Sand is ordinarily used, but a light 
sandy loam will do if sand cannot be 
obtained. The sand should be sifted 
down among the roots as they are 
packed in boxes or bins. Sand, how- 
ever, is very heavy and also is in- 
convenient, and in many cases sphag- 
num moss, which is light and retains 
moisture for a long time, can be used 
for the packing material. It can be 
gathered in swamps in many locali- 
ties or bought at a very reasonable 
price from florists or seedsmen. 


before frost 


CareFUL SuHruB PLANTING 


Even if you yourself cannot do 
the actual planting of such shrubs, 
bulbs and perennials as you may 
have to set out this fall, the loss will 
be yours if the work is not properly 
done. It will be well worth your 
while to watch it carefully. While 
the planting of most of these things 
can be delayed until quite late in the 
season, all preparations for planting 
should be made at once if you have 
not as yet had them done. Every- 
thing should be well settled in place 
before the ground freezes. 

As the planting of shrubs and 
perennials will be for several years’ 
duration, provision should be made 
at the time of planting to supply 
them with plant food for a long 
period. For this purpose thoroughly 
rotted manure, which will furnish 
humus as well as plant food, and 
bone, should be used. It is better if 
the bone is a combination of fine and 
coarse ground, as the latter contains 
particles of a considerable size which 
will be several years in disintegrat- 
ing and releasing the plant food 
which they contain. It is a great 
mistake to dig the holes for the roots 
only just large enough to take the 
ball and roots. They should be 
packed around with a mass of rich, 
pulverized soil in which the plants 
can revel as soon as they make 
growth this fall and next spring 
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The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 




















suggests 


that before. you spend a penny on your new clothes, before you 
even plan your autumn wardrobe, you consult these six great 
autumn and winter fashion numbers: 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions Number — Sept. /5 


The earliest and most authentic forecast of the winter mode, present- 
ing more than 40-model gowns specially designed by the smartest 
couturiers of Paris, and shown for the first time in America in this issue. 


Paris Openings Number — Oct. / 


The complete story of the Paris Openings, showing the successful 
creations of each couturier, which taken collectively, establish the 
winter mode. 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes— Oct. /5 


A careful selection from the thousand and one new models of those 
designs best adapted to the woman who wishes to curtail her clothes 
expense without in the least sacrificing smartness. 


Winter Fashions — Nov. / 


Showing the mode in its winter culmination—charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private clientele. 


Vanity Number — Nov. /5 


Those graceful little touches that make the smart woman smart, where 
to get them and how to use them. 


Christmas Gifts Number — Dec. / 


A handbook of the holiday shops, showing gifts for every taste and 
every pocketbook. Through this number you can do all your holiday 
purchasing without stirring from home. 


During the very period when these numbers appear you will be selecting your fall and winter 
wardrobe, and paying hundreds of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns and accessories you select. 


Why take chances again this year when by simply placing an order with your newsdealer 
for these all important issues of Vogue at 25 cents a copy, or for the six numbers $1.50—a 
tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correctness 


of your whole wardrobe? . 
VOGUE 


Conde Nast, Publisher 
Edna Woolman Chase, Editor 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Twice a month 
24 copies a year 


25 cents a copy 
$4 a year 
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1-YEAR TREE—Planted in 1914; bearing 17 peaches in 1915 


The Rochester Peach (New) 


| t f t i innot be equaticd a i tabl belt Will 
! n I [» } ‘ into ripening the rddle f August, 


irket, s 


| t b I i 
below sero and produced a fullcrop; Elberta 
" } ' < t blossoms ar conseq ently no fruit 


Has stood sizteen degrese 
1 Crawford unde 





Sober Paragon 


Mammoth Sweet Chestnut 
BEARS FIRST YEAR 
Paxinos Orchard crop brought $30,000 


Hardy English Walnut Orchards 


Are a Commercial Success in 
this City and County 


| S Welnere, "Neve : men ’ = S he F : " rher Paragon Mammoth Sweet Chestnut 
W 1° " “ ‘ ; a Um > . wall che anywhere apples, pears and other 
almut on a0 wy 
ees do t ll withstand extreme 

Our G lenesood ecm English Walnut pte , ze will wi 1.™ oe , 
/ today | been 1 { ts majestic heat, cold and drouth with less injury than 
o as bee ‘ ; 
beauty as well as for the golden crop i pb ft = = 7 _ ewan awed ‘ . 

ivation not being necessary, 3 ug 
hee It has likewise heen bred Health, 


areful cultivation will greatly increase the 
eld. The chief well- 
drained soil, kept tree from underbrush. 
m that you would give 
rchard will pay big dividends if 
orchard of Sober Paragon 
Moreover, your orchard be- 
gins paying you results almost at once, 


mu start with BEARING TREES 


Hardiness and Resietibilit y in Northern 
Climates. 

The Thompson Orchard, near Roch- 
eater, 228 trees, the largest commer- 
ctal bearing orchard in the East, pro- 
duced Fall, 1916, 260 bushels Wainuts, 
52 ibe. to the bushel, sold at 25. per ib. 
Wholesale $2,080. This orchard has 
been in bearing many years, with abso- 
lutely no winter-killing with occasion- 
al temperatures 20 degrees below zero. 


requirement is a 


The care and attenti 
an apple 
spent upon an 
Chestnut trees 
since 






YOU can now grow tl wonderful English 
Walnuts around your own home or in your ot 
cha | t as you ha always grown Peach 


loves and May 


© trees 


Pure Strain F ilberts 
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tw’ Fiftieth Year in Business -Our Golden Anniversary Souvenir 
Rose Free with every Order 
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GLEN BROS., Glenwood Nursery (Es. 1866) 1733 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. s 








HOUSE ,ARDEN 


The Biggest-Littlest Dog 


(Continued from page 


she brought back with her a beautiful 
red sable specimen, Marco, who was 
for years the favorite pet of his royal 


mistress. Under Her Majesty's spon- 


sorship the Pomeranian tairly leaped 
into prominence. [From the Prime 
\Minister—Mr. Gladstone himself was 
won by the lively little dogs—to the 
humblest subject, all England suc- 
cumbed to the Pom’s charms. Eu- 
rope, especially Germany and Italy, 
was ransacked for diminutive speci- 
mens, and English breeders could 
not begin to supply the demand for 
puppies. Ounce for ounce the ordi- 
nary Pomeranian was worth more 
than a champion of other breeds. 
Show specimens commanded truly 
fabulous prices. Mrs. Vale Nicholas 


refused ten times his weight in solid 
silver for Nanky Poo, a famous 
sable mite of six and a quarter 
pounds, and Mrs. Christopher Houl- 
ker sold her Black Prince as a pet 
for two hundred guineas. 


The year 1891 has been called 
“the birthday of the Poms.” It is 
indeed an important date in the 


breed's history, for during this year 
happened four events that have af- 
fected the breed closely. The Pom- 
eranian Club was organized in Eng- 


land, and a Standard describing the 
points was drawn up. Queen Vic- 
toria first appeared as a Pom ex- 
hibitor in this year, winning a first 
prize at the Cruft’s Show, London, 
with her lemon and _ white parti- 
color Gona; and Black Prince, a dog 
with a wonderful coat who was re- 


sponsible for having greatly im- 
proved this point through his sons 
and daughters, made his debut. Two 
later, in 1893, Mrs. Hale’s 
Bayswater Swell, the first dog of 
the breed of plainly outstanding 
quality, appeared before the public. 
By this time the little Pom’s over- 
whelming popularity fairly 
tablished, and to trace out the sub- 
sequent history of a breed that has 
had so many heroes and heroines 
would require a whole book. 

\ word or two should be 
however, of the beginnings of 
Pomeranian’s career in 
The breed did not catch the Ameri- 
can fancy so early, and it was 1897 
before there was any serious interest 
exhibited even among dog fanciers. 
Mrs. Hartley Williamson’s Lake- 
wood Kennels and Mrs. H. E. 
Smythe’s Mountain Kennels 
were pioneers. Mrs. Reginald May- 
hew was another early Pom exhib- 
itor, while in Canada, another Eng- 
lish woman, Mrs. A. A. MacDonald 


of Toronto, was the first leader. 


years 


Was ce- 


said, 
the 
America. 


Swiss 


His Points AND APPEARANCE 


The old tradition of the spitz dog’s 


ill temper has been persistently as- 
sociated with the Pomeranian. What- 
ever justification there may formerly 
have been for giving such an un- 
savory reputation to the parent va- 
riety, it is unfair, unless they deserve 
it, to pass along to their successors. 


Pom does not deserve this 
patent to all who know 
speaking, he is 
make up to 


That the P 
reputation 1s 
him best. Generally 


a dog that does not 


strangers. He is not, however, either 
bad tempered or snappish. His bark 
is very much worse than his bite. 
Indeed, his bark is quite the worst 
thing about him—the only “worst 
thing” about him, his friends say. 
He is a lively, excitable little dog 
and is given to expressing his opin- 
ions far too freely for one of his 
size. Often his yapping is a down- 
right nuisance; but different dogs 
differ in the amount of barking they 
do F xcepting his bark, however, 


the Pom is a wholly delightful little 
dog. He is wonderfully quick witted 


34) 
and most apt in learning tricks. He 
is very affectionate, but only with 
his own family. He is a keen, lively 


dog-sprite, aristocratic in appearance 
and smart in his deportment. 

The typical Pomeranian is a strik 
ingly handsome little chap. He is a 


cobby, short-backed, sturdy dog 
quick and active in all his move 
ments. His head, with its wedge- 
shaped skull, fine, pointed muzzle 
and small, erect ears, is decidedly 
foxy in appearance. The skulls of 
the extremely small specimens are 


often too domed. This detracts from 
the true fox-like expression and is 
a penalty paid for very small size. 
In Germany the apple skull was 
formerly allowed in the toy variety; 
but Continental breeders, since Eng- 
land and the United States have 
been their best markets, have striven 
for the more difficult but more pleas 
ing flat heads. Small ears, set quite 


closely together and carried erect, 
and small, bright, dark eyes, are also 
important factors in the correct ex- 


pression. The body must be short, 
with well rounded ribs and a good 


chest. The legs should be neithe: 
so long’ as to give the dog a stilted 
look nor so short that he seems to 


be dumpy. The tail is one of the 


Pom’s most characteristic points. It 
should be carried over the back 
flatly and covered profusely with 
long, spreading hair. The whole dog 


may be summed up as a cobby, very 


active little animal with a perky, in- 
quisitive air of bravado. 
Tue Pom’s Coat 

The Pomeranian’s coat is indeed 
his crowning glory, and another of 
his distinctive features. Properly 
speaking it is double: a wooly un- 
dervest over which grows a long, 
straight over coat. The outer coat 


is particularly long and thick on the 


shoulders and chest, standing off 
from the body so as to make a fine 
ruff about the head. The face and 
ears, however, are covered with 
short, fine hair. Over the hind quar- 
ters, as in the collie, the hair forms 
a fine, rather fluffy “feathering” 


from the rump to the hocks. 

The texture of the outer coat is 
somewhat stiff, and in a healhy dog 
should have a_ peculiar glistening 
sheen. English Pomeranians are fa- 
mous for their fine coats, the damper 
climate porte sep favoring a more 
profuse growth ; but the more scru- 
pulous care given the English dog’s 
toilet seebebls has not a little to do 
with their superior jackets. Miss 
Ives, the well-known English ex- 
hibitor, confided to me once that all 
her show dogs were carefully 
brushed for two hours every day, 
and that when they were being pre- 
pared for an exhibition this brush 
ing was repeated both night and 
morning for several weeks. Cer- 
tainly very few American Poms re- 
ceive any such care as this. 

In THE MATTER OF CARE 

It must not be supposed from this, 
however, that the Pomeranian is a 
dog that demands great attention 
Miss Ives’ dogs are show specimens, 
and the Pom kept as a pet will not 
have any such elaborate toilet. It 
pays, nevertheless, to take rood care 
of his coat, for it adds much to his 
beauty, and there is nothing so good 
as a. stiff brushing with a long 
bristled brush applied the wrong 
way of the natural lay of the hair. 
This not only stimulates the growth 
like a tonic, but is almost as good 
as a real bath for cleansing purposes 

A Pomeranian should not be washed 
too often. Once a month in summer 
and once in two months during the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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man of the Executive Committee. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY is 
the first national non-partisan and non-political 
organization of its kind to be formed in this coun- 


THE FIELD contains 100 pages and 76 practi- 
cal illustrations in a full color cover, and is sent 
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NUAL” the big Christmas issue. 
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f Dr. H. C. Will, Ci J i j f 
in roof of this pretty home are known as the Imperial German 
pattern, detail more clearly shown in border of this advertisement. 
A Tile Roof has every point of superiority in its favor. Architec- 
tural beauty, perfect protection from fire, leaks, moisture and 
weather changes——wonderful durability without paint, stain or 


repairs, and therefore eventual economy. It gives a building 
character and increases its selling value. 
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Our lustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful,” printed in 
colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO., Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Rooting Tiles 
General Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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padlock with us a minute 


and see what it is that gives the Yale Padlock 
its grip 1 grip that hangs on unshaken and 
unbreakable until you break down the door 
or open the lock with its own little key 


Sturdy, durable, enduring—the Yale Padlock 
is typical of the security and protection every 
Made by the 


manufacturers of Yale house hardware 


kind of Yale lock gives you 


Look for the name Yale on the pad- 
lock to make sure you get Yale 


For Sale by Hardware Dealers 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
6 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 








The Biggest- 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Littlest Dog 


(Continued from page 56) 


winter is sufficient, provided he is 
regularly brushed three times a 
week. Too much soap and water is 
not only bad for the growth of the 
hair, but it also ruins the stiff texture 
and takes away the pretty, typical 
sheen which counts for so much. 

For the rest, the Pomeranian needs 
no special care. He is naturally a 
healthy little dog, and, provided he 
is not overfed and underexercised 
(forms of mistreatment sadly com- 
mon among many house dogs) he 
should not have a sick day a year. 
Half a puppy biscuit in the morning, 
and in the evening what he will eat 
comfortably vithout stuffing and 
without putting on too much extra 
flesh, are ample rations. Meat, either 
raw or cooked, may be given him. 
Soups, broths, fish (carefully boned) 
and vegetables are all good; but he 
ought not to have too much starchy 
food. Corn meal and potatoes are to 
be especially eschewed. Remember 
also, that the little Pom is naturally a 
lively dog, and that he enjoys noth- 
ing better than a run and a romp. 
Hle is not so delicate that he need 
fear wet weather, or even snow and 
but it is kindness to wipe him 
dry when he comes in after facing 
such weather Also, it is better for 
rugs and sofa pillows 


slush : 


\s in all toy breeds, dwarfness is 
highly esteemed in a Pomeranian; 
but if one is seeking a house pet, a 
dog of seven or eight pounds will 
furnish more comfort and enjoy 
ment. This is not a large dog, but 
a couple of pounds means a great 
deal in so tiny a breed, and even the 
bench show advocates of the four 
and five pound champions, acknowl- 
edge that the larger dogs are the 
more companionable. They seem to 
have a livelier intelligence, a more 
properly balanced disposition, and 
they are certainly better able to take 
care of themselves. These are three 
points that are well worth remem- 
bering in buying a Pomeranian. 

As for physical points to look for, 
the salient details are a cobby body, 
great activity, a foxy head, a well 
carried tail, and a profuse coat. A 
marked blemish in any of these will 
detract seriously from the dog's 
looks. The Pom displays for our 
selection a prodigal assortment of 
colors. There are blacks and whites, 
blues and browns (or chocolates), 
blues and greys, sables and shaded 
sables, and even parti-colors of all 
these different shades. Probably the 
blacks, chocolates, whites, and biues 
are the most popular; but many 
people like the shaded sables best. 


Something Good Out of Mexico 
(Continued from page 46) 


are dead with frost. There is no 
object in waiting a week or so and 
injury to the roots may result. So 
dig them up at once, shake them free 
of earth, and lay them out-of-doors, 
in the shade, for a few hours to dry 
\fter they have dried, put them into 
boxes or barrels or any receptacle 
that will retain dry sand, coal ashes 
or sawdust. They must be put where 
the temperature will not go below 
freezing in the coldest weather. 
Therefore a cellar is the best place 
for them. On the other hand they 
must not be too warm. Wherever 
potatoes will winter safely, dahlias 
will come through successfully. 

The important consideration guid- 
ing the choice of varieties is the pur- 
pose to which you want to put them 
You want them for cut flowers or 


for garden display. Many of the 
best dahlias for cutting are totally 
unfit for garden decoration, inas 
much as the plant itself is not decor- 
ative and the flowers are perhaps too 
fragile or too drooping or too some- 
thing else to be impressive when seen 
out-of-doors. With such a wide va 
riety, satisfaction should be obtained. 

To anyone contemplating the use 
of dahlias, therefore, I would sug- 
gest a visit to a local grower. There 
the general effect of the plants may 
be studied as they appear in the hand 
and as they appear from a distance 
A visit will give a better idea of 
what is wanted than all the catalogs 
and all the advice in the world: for 
there is no flower grown that eludes 
description, particularly as to color, 
as does the dahlia 


Fall Planted Bulbs—A Brief Synopsis 


(Continued from page 42) 


effects. Others are the crocus, crown 
imperial, scilla, snowdrops, trillium, 
chiondoxa, calcochortus, fritillaria, 
English and Spanish iris, allium, col- 
chicum, grape hyacinth and Hyacin- 
thus candicans. 


NATURALIZING 


There are several bulbous plants 
which if set in congenial surround- 
ings will increase and go on in- 
definitely in what are usually termed 
naturalized plantings. It is one of 
the most effective of all forms of 
bulb planting, as it has an atmos- 
phere of permanency that others 
lack. Of course, where this work 
is done extensively, it is practically 
impossible to make any preparation 
of the ground, and the bulbs simply 
have to take their chances so far as 
soil conditions are concerned. You 
will not get the high quality of 
flower that is possible by strong fer- 
tilization, but in this case nothing is 
lost, as you are not in quest of 
exhibition specimens. 


A good way to plant bulbs in turf 
is to take a spade and force it into 
the ground the full length of the 
blade. Then place the spade at right 
angles to this first cut, forming a 
cross, and again force it down. 
Work the spade back and forth until 
you have an opening large enough 
to accommodate five bulbs approxi- 
mately 6” apart, one at each point 
and one at the center of the cross. 
Pack the grass back in place with 
the back of the spade. 

The narcissus family is one of the 
best for naturalizing. All the va- 
rious types can be used: the singles 
and doubles, the polyanthus, the 
poet’s and the jonquils, all are par- 
ticularly adapted for meadowland 
and woods. For lawns, crocus is 
an old standby. In rockeries, scilla, 
snowdrops, chiondoxa, allium, col- 
chicum and grape hyacinth will be in 
keeping. For arbors or woodland, 
fritillaria, lily-of-the-valley and tril- 
lium may be used to secure satisfyinz 
and distinctly beautiful effects. 
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are Beves . ee eer! BLINDS W | L S ON AWNINGS 
Box 17, WENHAM, MASS. 


Exclusively Solve the problem of Light and Shade in the Home. Beautiful — Efficient. Keep out the Sun and let in the Air 
Write for illustrated book 
Slac e) { Write for Illustrated Booklet J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 8 West 40th St. NEW YORK 


Fire Proof Steel Buildings 


Portable in Method of Erection 
ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 

















Evergreen Planting in 
September 


LL through September is a most favor- 
able period for the successful trans- 
planting of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 
Our Evergreens are lifted with a large ball 
of fine roots and earth which is securely 
wrapped in burlap to insure their safe ship- 
ment. Catalogue if requested. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
BOX H, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Garages, Cottages, Sleeping Pavilions, Boat Houses, etc. 


Aero» C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. 











Underground 
<u> ws Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the ground, away from stray cats, 
dogs and the typhoid fly. It pays to look us up. 
SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


12 years on the market. Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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i. : House of Joseph Lincoln, Esq., Hackensack, N. J. | 
a Forman & Light, Architects } 

ie OS _ : . 

Electric Light PSS a tt ie | 

and Power and manufacturing ability | [f you would have the wood which ! | 

for Suburban that has made Delco possesses all the virtues of other wor ds, 1 | 
: , Cranking, Lighting and Ig- | al has none of their shortcomings, for __ || 
Village and nition Equipment the | the outside of your home, insist on | 
Farm Homes standard of the world. 

a It is amazingly simple a4 4 ~ ia 

TT child can operate it—starts 3 | H I] k | NE || 


by touching a button and 
stops automatically when 
batteries are full. 

Has a capacity of 40 to 50 
lights and furnishes power 
for pumps, vacuum clean- 
er, cream separator or It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or | 
other small machines. | rot—and once in place it “stays put,” after years 

| 
| 
| 


] Three centuries of building experience in 
| America have proved that White Pine 
withstands the attack of time and weather 
more successfully than any other wood. 


of exposure, even in the closest fitting mitres and | 
in delicate mouldings and carvings. It takes paint | | 
and stains perfectly. | 


Generator and,gas engine in A 
one compact unit—strong T 
and thoroughly well made 





—practically trouble If your lumber dealer is unable to | 
proof. supply White Pine, we would ap- 
preciate the opportunity of being 
Price complete with helpful to you in securing it. | 
batteries $275 ake ee in {Heme Belting | aa bea } 

; tifully illustrate« full of valuable infor 
F. O. B. Dayton, O. mation and suggestions on home-build | 

Write for the illustrated folder ing. Send for it now. Free to prospective 
. ° ° t Ro yme builders. 
The Domestic Engineering Company ‘  Tlelen Speer’s Book of Children’s Toys 


and Furniture” —a fascinating children’s 
plan book, from which a child may build 
its own toys and toy furniture. Prepared / 
by Helen Speer, the toy expert. If there / 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all principal cities 






































Distributors are children in your home, sent free 
pe monte Elec tric Co., 18 Vesey St., N. Y. C on request. 
3 der, 716 North Broad St., Phila , mm ‘re , . r 
delphia, Fa, . Address, WHITE PINE BUREAI 
Pr. E. Hillman, 403 So. Clinton St., Syra 
cuse, N. Y w1C secha ‘ , > J¢..§ > inn i 
Home Ele ctric Light & Power Equipmen 2019 Me rchants Bank Ble wih St. Pa ul, M 
‘o., 53 Canal St., Boston, Mass 
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FALL AND WINTER SHOWING 
OF FLINT & HORNER 
FURNITURE 


The gratifying recognition of faultless con- 
struction everywhere accorded Flint & Horner’s 
Furniture is amply justified by our Fall and 
Winter Exposition—an exhibit of unusual in- 
terest because of the uniformly high character 
maintained throughout and the many new de- 
signs of Mahogany, Walnut and Lacquered 
Suites displayed. 

On every hand is something pre-eminently 
worth while, and the range in price is practi- 
cally unlimited. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
RUGS AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT © HORNER CO., INC. 
20-26 WEST 36th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


(Edition 1915-16) 
96-PAGE GUIDE-BOOK to the world of hardy 


plants. Vivid and accurate descriptions of 
Hardy Plants, Roses, Shrubs, including Lemoine's 
new French double and single-flowered Lilacs, the 
new varieties of Philadelphus, Deutzias, etc., make 
this book a desirable acquisition to any garden 
library. 


In this book are noted the desirable varieties of 
Phlox, Delphiniums, Long-spurred Columbines, 
Peonies, and other plants always desirable in the 
hardy garden, and which should be planted in the 
fall. 


If you do not have a copy of “ Farr’s Hardy 
Plant Specialties,” se for it today. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
106 Garfield Avenue 






‘Wyomissing Nurseries Co., Inc. 
Wyomissing, Penna. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


The Decoration of the Morning Room 


(Continued from page 51) 


considerable portion of her time 
there. There are the housekeeping 
accounts to be gone over, there is the 
household ordering to be done, there 
is at least some correspondence to be 
attended to, there is mending and the 
family darning bag to be looked 
after, there are other kinds of needle- 
work to be thought of, and there are 
the children to be welcomed and, 
perhaps, amused when they come in 
from play or their lessons 

The discharge of these various 
housewifely and maternal duties pre- 
supposes the presence among the fur- 
nishings of a good, 
big, ample secretary 
or writing table 
not one of the little, 
attenuated, rat-ter 
rier-like escritoires 
for a boudoir or 
bedroom that are 
scarcely distinguish- 
able from _bric-a- 
brac— with enough 
pigeonholes or 
drawers to hold the 


sundry account 
books, pads, re- 
ceipts, papers and 


stationery in an or- 
derly and uncrowd- 
ed manner. There 
will also be a tele- 
phone, either on a 
table especially pro- 
vided for it or else 
enclosed in some 
sort of disguise, for 
telephones are not 
exactly decorative. 


Oruer USEFUL 
ITEMS 


Then, again, there 
will be a sewing 
table or stand, and 
it may be conveni- 
ent, furthermore, to 
have a chest or some 
similar receptacle 
into which large An 
pieces of sewing, 
clothing to be 
mended, or sewing 
baskets can be put 
when not actually 
being worked upon, 
to keep the room from looking clut- 
tered or untidy. If embroidery is a 
frequent diversion, one of the stand- 
ing embroidery frames will be a per- 
fectly legitimate object of furniture 
in the room’s equipment. 

Another useful article will be a 
card or game table for amusement 
on a rainy day or when the children 
come in in the middle of the morning 
or for a while before luncheon. 
Likewise a big, comfortable sofa or 
lounge is a sine qua non. Every 
member of the family, old or young, 
will thoroughly appreciate it. Some- 
where, either by itself as an inde- 
pendent piece of furniture or as a 
drawer in a large press or cupboard, 
there ought to be a handy box or 
drawer containing twine, labels, tags, 
glue, stickers, library paste, rubber 
bands, clips and the thousand and 
one small items of utility that a per- 
son is apt to need at almost any 
moment and doesn’t wish to search 
the whole house to find. 

For the master of the house or for 
the convenience of any other male 
members of the family, one of the 
most desirable pieces of furniture in 
the morning room is a cabinet or 
cupboard on a stand. Besides being 
a distinctly comely and decorative ob- 
ject, it affords a safe place in which 
to put all the numerous odds and 
ends one wishes to have near at 
hand, but which are sure to be in 


address 





excellent 


the morning room 
be a Queen Anne secretary 
which has ample room for 
books and house- 
hold accounts 


the way, look disorderly and get lost 
if left about. Another masculine de- 
sideratum is a comfortable armchair 
in which to get through the morn- 
ing paper before setting out for the 
more active affairs of the day. A 
barometer —and be it remembered 
that a barometer can be made a very 
decorative and interesting piece of 
wall furniture; witness those de- 
signed by Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton—will probably appeal 
particularly to at least one of the 
men in the family with the weather 
for a hobby, and will be of practical 
utility to the whole 
household. 
\ Piace For 
HopBiEs 


And speaking of 
hobbies prompts the 
suggestion that the 
morning room is 
the logical housing 
place for a good 
many of them. In- 
deed, it is the pres- 
ence of the hobby 
objects that adds no 
small degree of the 
legitimate and inti- 
mate interest to the 
morning room. The 
writer can see in his 
mind’s eye at the 
present minute a 
delightful morning 
room in one of our 
most famous old 
country houses 
where the trophies 
of the master’s prize 
hens are much in 
evidence. Eggs and 
blue ribbons from 
the poultry show 
are not generally 
included in lists of 
decorative acces- 
sories, but in the 
instance alluded to 
they were perfectly 
permissible and in 
order. The y con- 
tributed a_ portion 
to the very marked 
individuality of the 
room. Other men 
have other hobbies, to be sure, but 
whatever they are, provided they are 
not too overpowering, they may time 
and again find a suitable housing 
place in the morning room. Another 
convenient and really decorative arti- 
cle that will appeal to many men is 
an orrery or globe of sufficient size 
to use in connection with the perusal 
of the morning paper 

Other features for the morning 
room might be added indefinitely 
they would depend upon the personal 
tastes of the members of each indi- 
vidual family—but enough have been 
mentioned to make it quite plain what 
the general character of the furnish- 
ings of a morning room ought to be. 
It only remains to add that the in- 
clusion of all these desiderata is en- 
tirely compatible with the require- 
ments of good taste and elegance in 
the ensemble. There is not one of 
the articles mentioned that cannot be 
made an item of positive decorative 
value. Apart from the requirements 
of good contour and staunch phy- 
sique, their dimensions should be of 
comfortable amplitude and all up- 
holstery should be chosen with an 
eye to durability under constant 
usage. In such a room there will 
more than likely be a bookcase or 
two. With reference to the book- 
cases and likewise to any other piece 
of furniture, let it be urged that the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Protection For Trees And Flower Beds 


Young trees should 
be guarded from the ravages of animals and flower beds need 
protection even when the flowers are not in bloom. 


is as necessary in winter as in summer. 
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Lawn and Flower Bed Guards 


form an adequate all-year-round protection, set off trees, shrubs 
and flowers to advantage and keep leaves used to cover the beds 
from blowing about and littering the premises. 
Other home-and-lawn beautifiers are Excelsior Rust Proof Trel- 
lises, Trellis Arches, Tree Guards and Fence. 

Ask your hardware dealer for the Excelsior line 

and write us for handsomely illustrated catalog C. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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for Henry Ford, Esq., on his estate near De- 
troit. Each of the three houses is divided into 
two sections. There is also a lean-to against the 
stone foundation, making in all seven separate com- 
partments. These provide the different growing con- 
ditions needed for a wide variety of flowers, plants 
and vegetables, such as roses, carnations, violets, pot- 
plants, palms and ferns, lettuce, cucumbers and grapes. 
MONINGER GREENHOUSES are found on many of 
the most beautiful estates in America because of the rec- 
ognized excellence of their design and construction. No 
matter how modest your plans are, we will be glad to submit 
sketches and estimates free of charge. 


r “SHE illustration shows the conservatories built 


JOHN C. MONINGER COMPANY 
2311 Union Central Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
809 Marbridge Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
910 Blackhawk St. 
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For Those Who Want a Home 








Craftsman House No. 78 


Our One Dollar Offer Gives You 


The Craftsman for Six Months 


with Two New Houses in Each Issue, together 








Heat - Health - Happiness 


Three words—heat, health and happiness—ex- 
plain the significance of the title of our unique 





DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 


This device is one of the 
fandamentals of the DUN- 


with Four Popular Craftsman Houses Reproduced 


also QUR CRAFTSMAN HOUSE BOOK 


Printed in Duo-tone Ink, with Thirty Houses of the New 
Efficiency Type: House & Garden Furniture and Fittings 


little book on home heating, the 3 H’s. 


DUI HEATING SYSTEM 


Where there is Dunham Heating, there is perfect comfort; 
the temperature of the home is automatically regulated without 
cellar trips to open and shut damper doors; there are silent, 
quickly heated radiators; there are no leaky, sputtering valves; 
there is no hiss of escaping steam—but there is economy. 

All this wonderful comfort is explained in the 3 H’s. Send 
for it today and learn the way to heat, health and happiness. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 





HAM VAPOR HEATING 
SYSTEM. Because it makes 
impossible the presence of 
water in radiators, it pre- 
vents their pounding and 
knocking, reduces fuel con- 
sumption, causes the radiator 
to heat evenly and quickly, 
eliminates the hissing air 
valve and spurting water. 


The Craftsman—Beautiful, Practical —A Magazine of Progress 


rHE CRAFTSMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
CIRCULATION DEPT., 6 E. 39th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 




















Gentlemen: You may send me six numbers of THE CRAFTSMAN begin 
it x with — together with your book “Craftsman Houses.” DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
anes: Se OLS Boston BRANCHES : Salt Lake City 

Eats ssw a coc kein cee ba 6S oso aad heeenco Rochester Birmingham Indianapolis Davenport Fort Worth Spokane 
Albany Pittsburgh Louisville Des Moines Dallas Portland, Ore. 

IE Si nin g-cS aren cacietnbes Ob tka se thee Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Denver Seattle 
Washington, D. C. Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cheyenne Les Angeles 

soosesevercsees Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch Offices: Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vv ver 





























CRANE 
RADIATOR VALVES 


make comfort in the home 


READY-CUT Greenhouses 


Save You 


Send for our free illustrated 
book giving sizes, prices and 
specifications of Gordon - Van 
Tine’s new greenhouses. The bet- 
ter greenhouse that will cost you half 
as much 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed 
or your money cheerfully refunded. I’rice is the result 
f selling direct from the factory 
f clear, selected red cypress, ‘the 
Sash and doors are ready glazed 
hardware is furnished—even paint and nails 
All parts are 
mpany 
yourself 


and full instru 
You can bulld 


numbered 
shipment 


Save architect's fees 


material at mill prices Write to 
day for complete information. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


£100 Case Street Davenport, lows sn Business Half a Century 


and get your 
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Keep the “Upkeep Page” 












The care with which y¥ sclect the materials that go into your new 
bouse ia ti ' tectior at have igainaet a long l mn of figures 
on the pkees sce f ger ind upkeep means dead loss 
~" 
The most expensiv: pert f your house to keep in repair is the walls " 
: . 
inside and it t be ~ plan t stay right and walls of - 
are laid ove :: 
‘ 4 
. . 
TRADE MARK ; 
t I Expa M I is ule with a ne mesh that Fe : 
‘ s i t j grips nf aly a forever It 7 
pr saw rfa perfect s thness—+t ribs or hummocks 
wok listig t be repaired. You can paper 
ver a Wl burn the . is 8 is t plaster is dry » 
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North Western Expanded Metal Company 


Manufecturers of all types of 
Expanded Metal 


937 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Decoration of the 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Morning Room 


(Continued from page 00) 


bric-a-brac 
reduced to 
will inevi- 


regular complement of 
for the morning room be 
the lowest terms There 


tably be many things brought in and 
set down, and, if there are numercus 
pieces of legitimate bric-a-brac there 
ilready, the place will always look 
crowded and tussy Better allow 
plenty of space for the fortuitous 
and ephemeral decorations and keep 
regular ornaments discreetly few but 


good of their kind. 


Succestep Cotork SCHEMES 

The sunny exposure of the morn- 
ing room will naturally suggest a 
cool color for the walls and wood- 
work Of course, if the room is 
paneled in wood with its natural 
finish, such as oak, chestnut, butter- 
nut or hickory, the result will be 
agreeable because the abundance of 
light will balance the dark tone of 
the wood Otherwise it will be bet- 
ter to have the walls of a pleasant 
neutral tone such, for instance, as 
putty color or gray. Whatever ar- 
rangement of color and finish be 
adopted, let it be done with the 
thought constantly in mind that it 


must make a suitable background for 


a thoroughly human room that is to 
be lived in by every member of the 
family, a room that is to display 


in every particular intimate spirit. 
For the convenience of readers who 
would decorate a morning room the 
following schemes are suggested. 
Their use, of course, will depend on 


the location of the room, its 


size, 
built-in furniture, etc. Also, a point 
in one may be introduced into an- 
other room; this being subject to the 
wishes of the owner 
For a small Colonial room: ivory 
woodwork, or white “antiqued” 
cream walls, either painted = or 


vari-colored 
warm brown or 
- rug of two-toned 


papered; hangings of a 
chintz in which a 
tan is predominant 


tan which repeats the tan in the 
hangings; mahogany furniture with 
one or two pieces of willow up 
holstered in a gay chintz; simple 
lighting fixtures of Colonial brass, 
dull finished or silver finished; on 
the mantel or somewhere about the 
room one or two pieces of pewter 


or some genuine Colonial 
such as a sampler. 

For a small Italian room: 
cast walls with plaster cast inserts 
over the fireplace; painted furniture ; 
an animal rug before the hearth; blue 
rugs in other hangings in 
which blue predominates; wrought 
iron fixtures and fireplace equipment ; 


antique 


rough 


spots : 


flower boxes on the window sills 
For a small room in a country 
house: painted and willow furniture, 


the latter giving color note for hang- 


ings which should be cheery; blue 
and gold Chinese fibre rugs; gold- 
colored sunfast curtains; tinted 
woodwork; painted fixtures; neutral 
walls; pottery bowls containing 
flowers or dried grasses. The general 


spirit should be simple and intimate. 


The Role of White Paint in the Room of Effects 
(Continued from page 33) 


ceiling 9444” high. 
wall is plain and 
leneth of 10°10” 
stand the bed. 
ae Space 
robe, 
hall, 
side. Close 
in the wall 
other door 
next room. 


One whole side 
unbroken in its 
and against it must 
This gives a 
before reaching the 
which, with the door 
occupies all of the 
beside the 
opposite the 
leading 


cosy 
ward- 
into the 
adjoining 
hall door, 
bed, is an- 
directly into the 


This wall gives space for the 
writing table and the chiffonier, 
and in the corner a _ round table. 


The one window is placed in a really 
good position in the remaining wall 
giving room for the bed’s width and 
a screen on the side farthest away 
from the table 

Of necessity, it had to be an effi- 
cient room, everything had its place 
and must remain there or 
would inevitably result. 

The white treatment makes the 
room seem larger and lighter and—— 


chaos 


but to return to the floor. Matting 
had been tried, carpets discarded 

too dusty, too smothery. Matting 
was not so bad, only the dust pene- 
trates its open weave and when, at 
stated periods it was lifted and 
sifted, so to sneak, one was shocked 
at the uncleanliness underneath. Paint 
was therefore the desirable thing 


at least experimentally. 
compromised by an undercoat of 
sickly, muddy tan which had to be 
overcome by several coats of shining 
and immaculate white. 


The painter 


ACCENTUATING THE UGLY 
Then came the cracks between the 
boards—not very amusing ever. 


Who was the pianist who was wont, 


when improvising, if he struck a 
false note, to look his audience 
squarely in the eyes and then play 


that note again and again, one octave 
after another, up and down the key- 
board, then form it 


into a minor 
chord and repeat that till he felt 
that the audience were convinced 


that he had intended 
particular note 
it Chopin? Or another? 

So here cracks in the floor are 
objectionable—well and good. Ac- 
cent them, make them stand out 

On the wall, around the top of the 
room runs a formal pochoir border 
of black in circles and lines. Down 
beside the chiffonier it runs, fram- 
ing the little space occupied by that 
piece, and down beside the 
with its oval mirror above, the stiff 
little frame-work runs again. 

No picture is on the wall, saving 
one silhouette design of two merry 
little figures playing at tether-ball. 
This is painted on the paper over 
the chiffonier, in black. 

So the obvious color for the 
cracks of the floor is black; and with 
the wall’s own border running 
around the floor, marking en route, 
the spaces for the bed, bookcase, 
chiffonier, and making a boundary 
quite around the room, the floor has 
become unique, amusing, cleanly, 
and it adds noticeably to the light of 
the room. Coats and coats of 
lac have rendered it smooth 
hard and durable. 

Tut 

“But I like to move my 
about and never have it in the same 
place long at a time,” objected one. 

In this room, as in many tiny 
rooms, that is impossible. It is so 
constructed that, year in and year 
out, pee is but one available place 
for the big pieces. 

As is usual in 
room stands boldly 
the entrance door. This would 
rather preclude the ees wd of 
making it an ordinary bedroom. 


that 
Was 


to play 
from the first? 


bookcase 


shel- 


and 


Bep 1N Ditscultse 


furniture 


apartments, the 
and blandly at 


Besides, it is used as a study and 
sometimes a sitting-room. Now, the 
foot of a bed staring at you and 


flaunting its bars in your face as you 
enter or pass it, is not pleasing, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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\ et PENS 


Octcber, 1916 


Hand Forged Iron Work for English and 
Colonial Country Houses. 








OWL WEATHER VANE 


: We have many interesting de 
3 ft. long, $30.00, express prepaid. 


signs in lanterns, candelabra, 





Old English and Colonial wrouget iron signs, chimney irons, tables, 
and brass thumb latches, hinges, ring - . : sa 
handles, door knockers, escutcheons, sundials and flower box 




















drawer pulls, etc brackets. 
a Arthur Todhunter 
FOO APER 
‘ Newburgh Pattern 101 Park Avenue 
10” wd. x 6.” hg., $4.50, express NEW YORK 
prepaid. 

MYERS CENTURY 

mi MYERS PUMPS 

COMBINATION FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

HAND AND 

POWER _ Do you depend on a private well or cistern 

PUMP for your water supply? If so, MYERS 

FURNISHED PUMPS merit your consideration. A com- 

WITH OR plete line of Water Lifters—including Easy 

WITHOUT Operating Cog Gear Hand and Windmill, 

AIR Well and Cistern Pumps, Power Pumps and 

COMPRESSOR Working Heads for gasoline engine or elec- 
tric motor operation, Hand and Power Hy- 
dro-Pneumatic Pumps for private water 
systems,—that has 40 years’ pump building 
experience behind it with a distributing 
agency of over 30,000 dealers. 








Write us about y« 
Farm or Ranch 
to command for 


gladly mailed. 
350 ORANGE ST. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., {Surind ono 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 


sur Water Supply for the Home, 
Our Service Department is yours 
information Attractive booklets 


Suction ETHER 5! 


OTHER MYERS LINES 
HAY TOOLS 
DOOR HANGERS, ETC. 














This handsome and 
homelike country resi- 
dence has its roof 


shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 





for the rich, velvety color- 

Prentice Sanger, Architect, New York ing and preservation of the 
wood; its wall shingles and 

trimmings finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White to give the soft, brilliant 
“white wash effect” that is so beautiful, and its walls lined with Cabot’s Sheathing 
Quilt to make the house warmer in winter and cooler in summer The Cabot 
specialty is the production of unique, artistic and thoroughly reliable house-build- 


ing materials, and over thirty 
the leading architects 


products y 


Ju Oliver St., 


’ 
years 


experience has earned them the 
all over the 


approval of 
country You run no risks in 


using Cabot 
ut can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CASY Inc., Manufacturing Chemist 
Boston, Mass. W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., 





San Francisco 





A Cabot-product “wy 

















Save Roof and 
Side-Wall Expense! 


Why use materials 
extra expense to 
repair bill every 
can save 


that mean 
paint, or a big 
few years? You 
painting and repair ex 
have beautiful archi- 
effects in colors if 


pense and 
tectural 
use 


you 


Arch.John Henry Newson Co., Cleveland, for A. L. Soper 


“‘CREO-DIPT STAINED SHINGLES 


17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Colors 
They come in bundles, ready-to-lay without waste. We select 
shingles that are seldom seen in the open market. We use 
yure linseed oil earth pigments and with Creosote. 


preserve 
Ve are responsible for both shingles and stains 


Write for Book of Homes and Sample of Colors on Wood. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1012 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for West 
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DEANE’S PATENT FRENCH RANGES 


Despite the fact that they cost more 
than ordinary ranges, they soon pay 
for themselves because they require 
coal to maintain 


so little uniform 


heat. The style illustrated designe: 1 
for the family of average size, com 
bines all the best féatures of big 
hotel ranges. These features have 
made the Deane the first choice of 
those who demand absolute depend- 
ability. We also manufacture plate 
warmers, broilers, incinerators, steel 





tables, 
Send for 


cook's laundry ranges, etc. 


No. 209. Patent French Range in combina 
tion with Gas Range and Broiler 


261-265 West 36th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


information. 


Bramhall, 


Deane Company, 








THE BEAUTY OF HARDY PHLOX 


is best shown when there is a mass of bloom. In groups, in shrub 
bery plantings, or bordering paths are places for Phlox plantings. 
Use clumps for immediate results instead of single plants. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD FIELD CLUMPS 


can be had from Cromwell Gardens in 
| catalogue. These are extra large and strong, and will bloom next 
j summer. We make a special price to readers of House & Garden 
i 35 cents each, or three plants for $1. 
) To be sure of blooming next summer Phlox should be 
October To make a proper selection of varieties for the 
should have 


CROMWELL GARDENS FALL CATALOGUE 


which may rightly be called a guide to hardy plants. This booklet 
will help you to plan and plant your garden. Your name and address 
will bring you a copy. 


A.N. Pierson, Inc., CROMWELL GARDEN 


all the varieties listed in our 


planted in 
garden you 


Box 14 


Cromwell, Conn, 


& 





Dreer’s 
Reliable Spri ing - Blooming 
Salbe 


O not miss the joy of having a bed or border 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this Fall 


as early as you can and success 1s certain. 


We import the very highest grades of the finest varieties 
and offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrop, etc., etc. 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, ete Our Autumn Catalogue 
complete list of seasonable seeds, plants 
doors, window garden and conservatory. 


also gives a 


and bulbs for out 


Mailed free to anyone, mentioning this magazine. 


Henry A. Dreer ‘pijnicipnn'Ps 
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DANIEL ADAMS, Manager 


WE have on exhibition many rare and beautiful pieces 
for those desiring Wedding Gifts of exceptional indi- 


viduality. } 
i In the collec- Antique Fur- | 
} tion are many niture and 
| specimens of faithful repro- 
] art of which 


ductions; 


there are no Objects d’Art, 


| duplicates, SF : a 
making them Crystal,’ Real 
of grea ter Bronzes, Tap- 
| value to giver estries, 
and recipient. Curios, etc. 








“‘When you think of Antiques—think of La Place” 
Personal European connections enable us to offer exclusive selections. 




















LA PLACE THE ANTIQUE SHOP 











<<< 
242 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, West Side—Between 27th and 28th Streets 

















Interior (toe age lle 
period He specialize 

the lralian Renais ince 
und for this work 

mands the talent of a num- 
| ber of Italian Artists, expert 


in the execution of Early 
Renaissance mural and 


ceiling decorations 


In the Galleries 


No. 15 East 47th Street may 
be seen a comprehensive as- 
sortment of unusual antique 
Italian Furniture 17th century 
veivets in a variety of colors 
also Venetian Brocades, Em- 
broideries and Tapestries. The 
collection of Brocades 
is one of the largest ever 
exhibited, —they comprise the 
choicest exanys les large and 
small, ranging from $50.00 
to $7000.00 

Estimates and suggestions 

for decoration furnished. 


| pe lion 


“ALFRED -VILLORES|I- 
ITALIAN ART-CALLERY 
AN TIOVELS 0 DECORATION 
15 East 47th Street, New Yo 
Telephone 6698 Murray Hull 
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Darwin Tulips 
Daffodils’ 


' Selected by our Traveler 


eres nse 


patre pee aoeerert’ peeeaer 
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Now in Holland 


GOLDEN DAFFO 
DILS in April fol 


sanestiaeaniat 


lowed by the gloriou 4 
DARWIN and ; 
COTTAGI rl 4 
LIPS in May, will : 
make your garden i 
vk it ive t chut = 
inn thane pri 

months A 
Plant from now until iber & 
Ist im be 1s, or in clum ten oT 
more, amon hardy pla or bor 
cle iv low wrowti hrul al | 


hedgerow 


Because of English embargo, our 
traveler Aas secured bulbs of highest 
quality, weually sold in England, which 
we offer 


pereonests 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 
D IN TUL : 
Special Otter A, n : M : 
Prey 7 for . ; _ #1. 50 | 
Special Offer B, | | ig 
Kinds, all'separate, our se: §3 00 
DAFFODII 
Special Offer C, n M 7 
a ® ‘foo ‘$1. 50. 
Special Offer D, ! Bulbs. Ei 


Kinds, lf separate, our se $2.0 | 
Rig Pall Catalog (Sopp.),Bulbs, FREE | 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE © 


CHICAGO ~ ~ 31-33 W. Randoloh St. = 
NEW YORK « « « «= 43 Barclay St. 
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niinued from page 62) 
re t 1 and foot have ter of the room as one who would 
charming little envelopes which slip bear out the words With her 
ff at will, fitting the width agreed in varying degree and man- 
, ré ' the +r terial. net the approximate seventy who 
ce mn of the ‘ i the room, all but one, all but 
bed become 1 Ov And she, well 

d r cl e-longue, She hated it with a poisonous 
‘ t nate it hatred She abhorred the color, de- 
tai ind lance it the tested the whiteness, the contrasts, 
thie fomiere cover, the but most bitterly of all she abomi- 
‘ nd chair cushion co nated the efthciency of it She had 
é ry the ume drapet ind no patience with the rolling box 
over the transoms and down the which fitted so neatly under the bed 
d frames the ilk unfadeable and held its contents in orderly 
f litters and sparkles rows. She raged against the chif- 
Phe lor is a wonderful apricot fonier drawers, always in show 
with decoration dashingly rendered condition with their neat piles of 
in | The black in turn is re- all one kind, held together by fast- 

peated in silk valance for the bed, ening bands of embroidered linen. 
velvet curtain at the book-case, vel She stormed against the desk with 
vet blotter-sides and lamp shade and its fresh stationery piled in order in 


indirect lighting fixture hanging the one drawer, its folding type 


from the ceiling center writer in its tiny case standing at 
The luxury most commented upon one side, the desk-stool that slipped 
is the descent-de-lit, a bie cushion under the desk when not in use. It 
of black velvet stuffed with feathers was all impossible, horrible, positively 
soft and warm to step out on. Those insane 
who like ~ vo it. Those who pre- She withdrew, loudly complaining, 
fer tiff-backed chairs and abhor returning to rage again, and a day 
luxury, or fear it, dislike its soft or so later telephoned to emphasize 
pliabilit and comfort the fact that of all the rooms on 
Che effect of the room is curious. the face of the earth, the one she 
Opening out of it is a charming hated most was that one and to say 
room with old mahogany furniture that her room was in quiet brown 
and tender g ilk drapery with colors and that things were put just 
pink decoration Pictures hang on where she wanted to fling them at 
the walls and a gray rug lies on the the moment, and again she hated 
floor In here, voices are lowered that awful room! But we consoled 
nd hushed, while in the white and ourselves with the thought that if 
apricot and black room, gaiety and we saw hers, we could suggest some 
cheer fulne seem to be called forth. kind of curtains, as hers were un- 
“Here,” said one, “I shall stay the satisfactory, and then her rug wasn't 
rest of my life.” and she settled her- good in color, and the furniture cov- 
elf in the rocking-chair in the cen- ering was not at all pleasing, etc 


\ Plea for Personality in the Decoration of Rooms 


(Continued from page 14) 
i ¢ 


i ld Japanese gauze, while on the whatever applied to anything, with 

ndow seats there is a figured linen, the result that a room of this type 
copied in the shade of the reading can be obtained at almost a minimum 
lamp, and used again in an arm- of expenditure. Pieces that would 
chair that does not appear be entirely undistinguished in oak or 


lhe little day room or card room mahogany become at once interest- 
itable for the reception of a single ing and striking when decorated in 


uest in cases of emergency pos- the manner described. They are 
sesses merely the dull orange carpet given new character and a certain 
ru and the dull orange walls, personality that is unmistakable. 

against which have been hiing the In this wide range of expression, 
black and white modern German we have everything from the most 
silhouettes lhe ground color for conservative to the most radical, and 
the furniture is white, and in this yet it is altogether conceivable that 
case too a thoroughly modern ex- the extremes may have been brought 


pression has been sought, for the together for the same _ individual, 
decoration consists of tiny triangles for. what a man or a woman require 
of black and orange, together with in their own sleeping room is not 
flower decoration of the same colors. necessarily the same as what they 
The couch is covered in a modern may desire in a little frequented 
linen, which has been used at the extra chamber It is all very well 
window It will readily be seen that for folk to have entire houses in the 
all the furniture shown is of very Colonial style or in any other his- 
simple and easily procurable design, tori period, but it is equally well 
and its originality consists entirely for them, if they wish, to have one 
in the painted decoration applied to room in Colonial and another in the 
it. and not in any attempt at unusu ldest thine they can conceive, so 
net work There is no carving long as the result is interesting. 


The Little Tree of the Big Returns 


(¢ innued from page 24) 

rts, but in growth they rank with Many people never tasted a_thor- 
| \ t riet icl tockpo ul ipe Morell Ricl ynd 
sweet varieties such as Kock ort our ily ripe oreiio ofr Aichnmone 

ard Black lartarian All ot these cl erry 
cherries need a good deal of room While creating a small country 
and only one or two can be accom- bome, forget the notion that fruit 
modated on a small lawn: but what trees are not suitable for lawns. 


a lot of comfort and delight a single There is hardly anything more com- 
Governor Wood yields! A half dozen pletely beautiful in flower, in foliage 
dwarfs will do just as well and be and in fruit than an apple tree. An 
more easily managed. These small ideal life consists of a country place 
trees can be readily covered with mos- made up of orchards and gardens, 
juito netting, put on just as the fruit supplied with abundant water for ir- 
begins to color; and in this way you rigation, and where the owner may 
not only save the fruit from the birds, walk with his or her friends, dis 
but you can let it hang on the tree cussing pomological progress and en 
until dead ripe in July or August. joying the literal fruit of his labors 
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A Bit of Wedgwood 


HOTOGRAPHS 
of any of my 
old pieces sent on 
request 


SUSAN WESTROPE 





Antiques 
694 Main Street Buffalo, New York 








| amps 
: HIS English brown shade 


with its etched pattern, 
combined with a matt copper 
base, shows the great decorative 
beauty of Handel electric lamps. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
No. 6330, or write for booklet 
illustrating various styles. = 


THE HANDEL Co, 
390 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 































Everything for 
Yard and Orchard J \} 


IPE, delicious fruit in 
season! What gives 
more pleasure than an or- 
| chard of your own? Our 
| sure-bearing fruit trees em- 
brace many varieties and 
every one of them is guar- 
anteed good! 


















Our plan for improving lawns 
and landscapes is both unique and 
effective: With absolutely no ex 
pense to you, we will make, upon 
request, a complete design for 
your home grounds. In case you 
approve, we will immediately send 
highest grade shrubbery and 
flowers in time for fall plant- 
ing For sixty years our house 
has stood for quality in yard and 
orchard trees and flowers. Send 
for 1916 catalog and see why. 


HOOPES’ BRO. & THOMAS CO. 
Dept. K, West Chester, Pa. 
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Garden Questions 


on designs, accessories, planting, 
maintenance, ask 


THE GARDEN GOSSIP 


NEW HARTFORD :: :: NEW YORK 








“BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet”—F REE ! 


A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick 
Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual 
colors, giving easy terms, prices, etc. Sent Free! 


Write for it today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
DEPT. 29X, CHICAGO 








FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 
The Newest Addition to the 


famous FAB-RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 





Have all the qualities of the rest 
of the Fab-rik-o-na line. Dur- 
able, color-fast, sanitary, strong, 
crack-proof. Stand hard usage. 
Will not shrink and open at 
seams. Economical. 


They appeal to those who want 
the daintiest as well as most 
serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great 
variety of tones and patterns. 

Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 
decorating problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 











This Tray, Hand Embossed \ 
Copper $5.00 Silver $7.50 





KAIN’S GIFTS 234.80" 
and originality 
Serving Trays; hand-hammered copper and sil- 
ver ; children’s furniture; wood novelties ; hand- 
decorated modeled leather; and many other 
handsome articles made and sold by Kain, the 
Craftsman. 
Mr, Kain also sells the new portable service wagon 
and tea table, the silent, efficient 
helper. 
In selecting your gift for any oc- 
casion you are assured of a wide 
range of choice, of excelicnce, 
originality and distinction by con 
sulting my tlustrated booklet 
jrite for it. 





All articles 
seld by Mr 
Cain are 
Guaranteed 
to satisfy-- 
or money 
back. 


CHAS. N. KAIN 
» 2058 Jenkins Ar- 
cade Bidg. 


Pittsbur gh. 

















MARBLE MANTELS 
BENCHES, CONSOLES 
FOUNTAINS,SUN DIAL 
& HERMES PEDESTALS 


S. KLABER & CO. 


126 W. 34th ST., N. Y. 
Established 1849 











pF af 


ae éG¥eenhouses:- 


does away with heavy shadow casting supports. 
King especially sunny and productive and enables 
garden an earlier start. 


King is in itself the beauty spot of the garden. 





All the Sunlight All Day Houses 





Make the Garden More Beautiful 


They have a special style of construction which, while very strong, 
This makes every 


Then this special construction, noted for its graceful sweeping lines, 
can be adapted to suit any style of architecture or landscape plan. The 


Write for Bulletin No. 47—Send us a picture of your home. Tell us your own 
ideas, and let our experts prepare a sketch and plan showing just how a King can 
add dignity and grace to your garden—No obligation on your part, of course. 


King Construction Company, 322 Kings Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


you to give your 



















TRANSITE 





winter. 


lend themselves to artistic and distinctive 





shingle booklet. 






















Boston New York 

Chicago Philadelphia 

Cley Pittsburgh 
Toronio 


Have an Artistic Roof | 
that is Fire-Safe, too i 


A roofing for your home, free from the peril of 
flying fire-brands and so resistant to weather and 
time that painting and repairs are not needed— 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 


Made solely from two imperishable minerals—Asbestos 
and Portland Cement—J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles | 
CAN’T burn. Cheaper than slate or tile, and lighter in 
weight, they actually toughen with age, and are prac- | 
| tically everlasting. And they insulate against heat or 
cold—keep the house cooler in summer and warmer in 

| 


All this at no sacrifice of appearance, for these shingles 


Supplied in a variety of shapes and sizes, with rough or 
smooth edges and in soft tones of Gray, Indian Red, or 
Mottled Brown. And vouched for by a business principle, 

J-M Roofing Responsibility | 


under which you can register your J-M Roof with us | 
and make us accountable for your satisfaction. 


Ask the nearest J-M Branch for a copy of the free | 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are examined, approved 
and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., un- 
der the direction of the National Board of Underwriters. 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., New York 


Residence of 


W.C. Reed, 
Harmon, N.Y. 
Henri Vallet, 


Architect. 


Jouns : 
ANVILLE 


SERVICE 


treatment. | | 





St. Louis 
San Francisco | 


Seattle 



































Tulips and Daffodils 


100 mixed Narcissus bulbs, or 100 mixed 
Cottage Tulips, or 80 mixed Darwin 
Tulips, mailed postpaid for one dollar. 


Uronogo Flower Gardens 
Carthage, rad zt Pa Mo. 


| Burpees Seeds Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It is mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


doh 


Beautiful Andirons 




















Gas Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Tools Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—Free 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 


ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 
SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 














the calendar. You actually advance your 
growing season 3 to 6 weeks when you grow 
under glaas You reduce risk to practi 
cally nothing with 


Callahan 
Duo-Glazed Sash 





The double glass forms a non-conductive = 
air chamber that excludes frost. No extra & 
cevering needed—your plants get all the & 
sunlight Red cypress frames with creo- & 
soted tenons. Lockstrip makes glazing easy = 
Catalog of sash, sectional greenhouses and = 
greenhouse material sent on request, = 

= 







Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash Co. 
1442 Wyandot Street, Dayton, O. 
S|Hvvvv 44000 NNNUNAUOUUENNNNUOUENANOOUUONUOOUUUOSUUUUUUENOUOOUUUOENANOUOOSOOHUUUUUEENOD TRS 











SET ere re eee eee eee ee ed 


{GAUMER GUARANTEED; 
i z_LIGHTING FIXTURES. | 


Rew ere eee eeeeee eee eee Eee eee) Pad 


Unusually beauti- 
ful designs_with 
a finish that does 


“Gaumer 


Lighting 


eS 


oie not tarnish-—sub- 
faves stantially built for 
the 


life-time service. 


cs 


evening 


Tell your dealer you 


iis want the 


ge nusine 
GAUMER 
FIXTURES. 
Look for the 


GUARANTEE 
TAG 


before you buy 


o — 


” Send us an idea of your 
rooms and we will gladly 
suggest designs 


ADDRESS DEPT.A 


Pe CSTE SE TESS Ee SE Se leo ® 


| BIDDLE -GAUMER : COMPANY : 
4 3846- 56 LANCASTER AVE.. PHILADELPHIA : 


Monee StL eyaseree yur ern see 








- This Book 


On Home 


‘ * 


Sent Free 








Building? 

i co itio “f 
‘ . 4 y . 
tpaid 


| send you this book free and po 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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, true to hame 


J. M. THORBURN 


531) Narclay Street, the ah 


& CO 


15 Park Place 
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Fadeless 


fabrics can still 
be had by insist- 


ing upon 
ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors 
in many patterns and grades 
every one absolutely color-fast. 

Ask for them by name at 
leading retailers and decorators. 
Write for dealer's name and 


booklet. 
156 Clarendon Bide. 


ORINOKA MILLS, ™Seovey 


Insist on this Guarantee 








These goods are guaranteed abso- 
hlutely fadelese f color changes 
from exposure to the sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby au- 
theorized to replace them with new 
goods of refund the purchase price 


Beautifying | 


The Decorative Fireplace 


ni / 

ot t 1 ociation ! d s] ( Id be 
t re private quarters of 

athe thar emb| ed 

t t rominent p of 

t ot the hous« A 

. eat d-time 

' ' ’ } ‘ 
! art 1 so 


e the hearthstone For 


propriate 


e that is sleeps not, and 
fi ri f in harbor peac« 
i tie t | hrepla r has atta ned 
t wide and ng 
arit 1 Tac 1s largely due 
t t the tace-brick im 


ariety ol beautiful 
| Some of the 


} 


t pleasing of these modern 


ricks 
ire made of fire-clay They include 
e red pavir ick ‘stiff-mud” 
proce bricks ind these vary in 
trom deli ate cream to deep 

nze, from light stone color to 
ery brown and olive. These may 

ed for both backs and hearths, 
thout much danger to themselves 
or to the woodwork adjoining, for 
cir resistance to heat is quite equal 


that of the old-fashioned fire 
] \ brick surface should have 
ick heart! but m the case of 
e too rough to give a good Sur 
e, plain, dull tiles of the same 
lor ire best 
It is important that there should 
e much variety of tint in the brick 
hich we choose for a fireplace The 
e, rough paving-bricks owe their 
popularity to their variations of tone. 
For ELaporate INTERIORS 
For the very elaborate interior, a 
hetter effect will be obtained by us- 
the smoother “stiff-mud” bricks 
hese are soft in texture and varied 
color, with a slightly speckled ot 
ttled surface Even more deli 
will result from the use of the 
called Roman shape, instead of 
cks of standard dimensions. Tile, 
marble, and mosaic may be employed 
tor hearths and fire-facings, but with 
material, except brick, fire-backs 
ft iron or of hre-brick must be pro- 
dled for the sake of safety 
In using tiles, the unglazed sorts, 
American manutacture, will be 


om page £0) 

und both durable and satisfactory 
for fireplace work. The more high- 
ly glazed tiles seldom give artistic 
results, as they are very difficult to 
handle. The velvety surfaces of the 
soft semi-glazes are much to be 
preferred They have great variety, 


ood desis ns, fine texture, pleasing 


colors; but their selection requires 
kill. New tile effects are now ob- 
tained by the use of inlay of glass 
or ceramic mosak 

The day of draped mantels has 
happily gone by No drapery, no 
textile, of any sort, should be put 
near a fireplace. They look out of 


place because they are out of place. 
We instinctively feel the danger of 
close proximity between an open fire 


place and inflammable material. 
FIREPLACI 

There are certain accessories to 
every fireplace: andirons and fender; 
shovel, poker and tongs; coal-scuttle 
or wood basket; perhaps bellows, fire 


ACCESSORIES 


basket, or fire screen. All of these 
should be carefully chosen as to 
size, design and material. Straight 
andirons answer their purpose in a 
small space, while the curved and- 
irons of wrought iron accomodate 
larger logs of wood Wherever we 
have light-colored walls, white wood 
work, and Colonial furniture, the 
brass sets are more suitable, even 


though this means labor spent in pol- 
ishing. With Mission and weathered 
oak woodwork, there can be no mis- 
take in choosing bronze or wrought 
iron, which require but scanty care 
to keep them looking decent. 

The usual place for the fire-irons 
is hanging on little hooks beneath the 


shelf, or standing in metal racks at 
one side Either is good. 
The fire-screen may be a thing of 


beauty, if treated simply as an article 
of furniture, and made from decora 
ted wood or iron. Some of the 
carved are very beautiful 
There is real, as well as apparent, 
danger in treating screens as fancy- 


screens 


work, for all textile fabrics are far 
more inflammable than wood. They 
should be covered with grass at 


least The best kind is the trim, 
folding fire-screen made of brass or 
copper, which is at once practical 
and serviceable 


Making The Farming Business Pay 


(Continued from page 44) 


University, which is a survey of 
everal townships in New York 
State, says, “Most farmers raise their 
yn cows Cows live an average of 
rhe years The AaveTant COW 1s 
milked about seven years The a 
erage production of milk is between 
1.100 and 5,100 pounds.’ 
Speaking of barns, Cornell Cir- 
| No. 24 savs “The average 


ist of barns per cow was $70 in 


| ineston County Cyne set of 
del barns was built not long ago 
it cost $6,500 They were for 
ixty-five cows, making the rent per 
w per year $100 It takes a good 
ow to give $100 worth of milk at 
vholesal prices Nearly all the so 
lled model barns are so expensive 
is to be impossible on a_ business 
farm And we divested that 
The University of Minnesota Bul 
letin No. 124 makes this statement 
The data accumulated shows very 
clearly that under average farm con- 


of milk or butter fat 
production is high and that, based 
upon alone, the income from 
products sold is not sufficiently high 


ditions the cost 


cost 


to cover cost of production It 
should be remembered, however, that 
this investigation is concerned with 


the cost, or income, as obtained from 
a group of farms. Some attain hich 


profits, others invariably operate at 


a loss, depending upon managerial 
skill and the productivity of their 
herds 7 he average re fle. ts the 
practice, usage, and returns from the 


group, but does not reflect the cost 
that may he attained 
by the skilful individual manager.” 

Here we are at the kernel ot the 
matter, the real answer. 


of pr duction 


MANAGEMENT THE SECRET 


To be successful, a dairy business 


must be skilfully worked out in 
every detail. it takes large invest- 
ment, endless care and ability. A 


wise man must be on the job every 
minute. An apple tree can be left 


alone a few days now and then, a 

cow can never care for herself 

twenty-four hours at a stretch. 
We ended our investigation with 


a high respect for the man who can 
run a successful, money-making 
dairy. We know now the size of 
the undertaking. If we kept a dairy 
to produce manure for our orchard, 
as the old saying is, “the tail would 
wag the dog.” 

So we ended our dairy business, 
as it had begun, with talk and on 
paper, and turned our attention to 
other ways to fertilize the orchard 

(To be continued) 
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Lighting Fixtures Now 


Now is a good time to view our 
newly designed lighting fixtures 
on display at S & A show rooms. 
Before you make your next fixture 


purchase~  wWisiT OUR 
SHOWROOMS 

























Helpful It will pay you. 
booklet We specialize on 
fre equipping private 
ree . 

on dwellings as_ well 
request as large apartment 
Write houses and can 
today. meet the require- 


ments of any deco- 
rative scheme. 
All our fixtures 
are attractivel 
priced. Ask 
your dealer. 


Ask to see No. 
2515 EL 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 WARREN STREET. NEW YORK 
One Block West of Brooklyn Bridge. 











A Pretty Hillside Location 


Insure Your Garden 
Against the Cold 


A SUNLIGHT outfit should be added 
to Nature’s soil and light and heat in 
order to keep your plants coming and 
growing, Fall, Winter and Spring. 

Buy one or many double glazed sash or a 
ready-made, small Sunlight Greenhouse at 
once Start things in this month. The cost 
is small, the service surprisingly great and 


sure. Shipment immediate. 
Catalog sent free. If you want Prof. 
Massey's Booklet on Hot-bed and Green- 


house Gardening enclose 4c in stamps. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


7 944 
E. Broadway 
Louisville 

















Ky. 














Double Value This Month 


This unusual ‘get acquainted” offer enables 
you t provide for a lovely display of Early 
Single Tulips at almost no cost The regular 
price for these bulbs is 100 for $1.00, but I 
will send double value; 200 good plump bulbs, 
well mixed as to color, all for only $1.00, if 
you mention this paper Order now, Satis 
factory bulbs guaranteed 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


Desk 7 Frenchtown, N. J. 


Other Specials : 50 Hyacinths or 100 Narcissus 
—<double value for only $1.00. 
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roo NO IRISES-LILIES 
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~, Ch R f ts Nearly 600 varieties of Irises. Large importers 
eap 00 ft of Japanese . “~, s, J » “ ese : r 0 
yyorsonr {usTRE on a i specu i ans es, and other Japanese Garden 
- tte for Special P ind Catalogue 
SLATE Good House” 1 


Rainbow Sides 1980 PAUL MINN 


Monson Lustre Slate Co., 198 Devonshire St., Boston 














KRELAGE’S BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


FALL PLANTING 


a)" aa 





& Many trees can be planted in the Fall as wel 
After the close of the impert 5 as in the Spring such as Fruit Trees, Orna 
Seas pe ith) we have be mental Tre s and Shrubbery bush Do what 
Fange'd to supe ly a limit, asmtae E you can in the Fall, so the trees “will Bet a 
win tulips, ete., in popular ass ort- = 2 early start in the Spring 
" aed m nt Pe a. our New ¥ och 8 ock. = i Now 1s the time to plan and order We will 
A | st of these will be sent tre on : = help you if you give us the chance Send for 
B Pequest. ea our catalogue. Address 
J. A. de VEER, Sole Agent THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 
100 WILLIAM ST. Suite 400) A = 
New York City Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 














Tested Trees, Seeds 
Roses, Plants, Vines 


Write for 192-page Photo-Catalog—America’s 
Nursery Guide and Garden Authority. Pic- 
tures and describes thousands of choice vari- 
aties Sent FREE! Write today. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Dept. 31° Painesville, Ohio 


HARDY PHLOX 


are certainly head 
and shoulders 
above anything 


TULIPS 


Send postal for unusual list af varieties 


QUALITY BULB CO. 
825 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 

















FALL BULBS FOR WINTER 
AND SPRING FLOWERING 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Etc. 


Our Matchless Bulbs cannot be 
equaled. All guaranteed to be 
the largest size procurable and 
to give satisfaction. 


Distinctive 
Decorat 10n 


else in the garden, 
when you con- 
sider the beauty 
of them. In bloom 
from June until 
frost. 


Those who wish to give their homes 
that distinctive atmosphere which 
is an expression of individuality 





I have over 300 varieties 


. 
A 














Saliier Lae = and good taste should makea study a Catalogue upon request. 
Delphinium and lis of the best examples of fine and » | w. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


applied art both here and abroad. 
The only magazine which ade- 


166 West 23d St. - New York 




















Ce 


quately deals with all phases of - , 

EB fine and decorative art is E Hyacinths : 

4 Tulips, Narcissi §& 

: ART S ¥ Serta eat beers Dae 

EB Yr Bulbs, but you had better hurry and got 

; D E a O RAT l O N bivor next Abel filing R.. Be.) with S 

E One dollar invested now in a six month's Baur’s Bulb List 3 
= trial subscription may be the means of leading ‘Tullis, thyactuthe, "Nesclesen snd 
other selectec ul Ds t also gives many 


giving your home that touch of individ- 
uality which raises it from the common- 
place to the distinctive. 


cultural directions for growing Dutch bulbs 
boh indoors and in the garden Send for 
a copy today, so you can select and plant 
your bulbs before the gr ound freezes. 


Aut 


There’s health and pte gated URE 
and it adds a ch 


V 
affor ord a Callahan 


Du Glazed ee Matt 


Ready built in cogtione, easily put w 
or taken down. The double wall oF 
glass forms a non mductive air 
chamber that keeps the greenhouse 
warm at low cost Many size 

prices me as lowas $108 Catalo 

« nreque —"s 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 
1427 Wyandot St., Dayton, Ohio 


Each number contains numer- 
ous profusely illustrated articles 


000d AO DDD DODODONNOATADOODAOOCOCOCONCODNNL 


. . . . . . 7 
on distinctive interiors, antiques, 15 E. Ninth St., Dept. £, Erie, Penna. 
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October Bulbs 
for April Bloom 


BARGAIN OFFER 








Cogscoonnvogcgg00OoNR00000000NL 











paintings, sculpture, period fur- 
niture and the various phases of 











art which are of essential inter- 
est to all lovers of the beautiful. 


The regular subscription price is three 
dollars a year. By using the attached 
coupon you may secure a special short 
term trial subscription for one dollar. 





Do not miss this. It will appear but 
once. Our name guarantees 
you the quality 





- ——— 100 Single Rainbow Tinted Tulips....... $1.50 
— «=== assess «ase eee ames eee eee ae ae a= aoe 100 Double Rainbow Tinted Tulips... 1.50 , 
MODERN 100 Late May or Darwin Tulips....... 1.50 ,/ 


50 Bedding Hyacinths ooo 1S ° 
100 Rainbow Tinted Crocus ‘ 


ee 75, 
GREENHOUSES ARTS & DECORATION, 434 Lafayette Street, New York | | {00 White and ‘Yellow Daffodils i si 4a Hu. 


All Types and Sizes 








i — i e © erb ibo nite Berger 
One Quality Only—the Highest Please send Arts & Decoration for the next six months 650 Super! oi teadedeng Ber & Co 10 
. , “ 
Send for story of the LUTTON curved for which I enclose $1.00. Oneth Coe 


One-half the Collection, ,/ New York: 

325 bulbs $4.00 " ork 
One-quarte r Collection, 

105 Bulbs “ $2 00, 


eave rust-proof V-Bar Greenhouse and 
a sample V-Bar section. 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. 323278 Keane ’ve 
Horticultural Architects and Greenhouse Builders 
COLD FRAMES 


/ 

Enclosed find 
sseeee fOr which 
f _Dlease send me 





Order at once. Use at-/./1- 

tached coupon for your ¢q SH : — ~tes 
t 3 s. 

order and send, Bulbs ollection of Bulbs 

go to you at once by.“ Name 

Post or prepaid, 

express. Y Address 

/ 



































WHY WAIT 10 YEARS FOR 


BIG TREES? 


Hicks Nerseries 


Westhary L L 
"Thene 











SHARONWARE 





BIRD BATH 


made of froat roof Artif " ‘ in 


« i ’ ¥ vy.) 
iden “ are $4.00 
' phen ra is 


SHARONWART WORKSHOP, 86 lexington Ave, New York 











Dutch Bulbs 


haw } t m 


Holland No ‘a full if 
Darwin and Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Crocuses, etc. 


of exceptionally fine q sali 


tidy , 


Peonies 
Phlox Iris 


rie ; t } 
Deerfield N et 
17 18 PLANTING TIME NOW 


Send today for our catalogue 


FRANKEN BROS 
Grand Ave. Deerfield, Il. 


| Morris } Nurseries 





Right » : good time to 
plant orname an tres and 
shrubs Stock planted in the 
fall gets a good start befor 
winter and will be far ahead of 
most spring plat next m 
rier Let 1 Stine 

Japan Larch (| K { 

ra | 
t Kh pe t p 
Red Japan Maple, that 
a . ' DP ' ' r to 
lawn at rul , S s 
, p 
FRI P 
tha i M . 
N * " k ' 
" . j r 
et x 
p! sz : x 
ca \ t 
i .. 
t \W c 






the Morrts Nursery Company 
xS01, West Chester, Pa. 





Robert 
Portrait in 


A Row of House 


October already! 
Vork in the garden 
Before. the 
month ceases it will 
1 to next 


less 


time to 
thie row ot 
arde n 
read up for 
dening next year, 
refurnishing or 
rebuilding this Take 
en as they come— 
books 
decora- 
those on 
subjects 


thre I den bane 

first 

tor then 
chitectural 


then Pty 


Those who read that 
erial, “The Naturaliz- 
ing of a City Man,’ 
in House & (GARDEN 


ago will un- 
welcome 


two years 


doubtedly 


these stories in their 

present permanent 

form, “The Key to the 

Land’ (Harpers). 

Moreover, the series 

has added interest in Doorway 
that it has been great- 

ly amplified. Here we 

have the account 


thful in every respect to thes ex- 
ces of many men—of the aver- 

e business man who met the prob 
er f monopoly, refused to accept 
nd found his salvation by retir- 

1 to the country Success attended 
him there Health returned Belief 
nd trust and faith came back The 
il worked its leaven unto his Soul 
\ companion book to that ibove 

1 ‘My (,rowin Garden, by J 
Horace McFarland (Macmillan) It 
tell ot the author's search tor a 
emi-suburban place: of his discov 


ery of one that consisted of “two 

re of San José scale with a house 
uttached and of its gradual con 
ersion imto a home of well-kept 
beauty 1 productiveness some 


vears were needed to 
brine about the horticultural trans 
but Mr. McFarland has 
evidently succeeded in a measure that 

ould bring encouragement to others 


rormation, 


ilarly situated. The illustrations, 
hiefly from photographs taken by the 
withor, are noteworthy 

The next book on the shelf, 
Flower Pictures,” by Maude Angell 
(Stokes), is also about illustrations, 
a guide to the water-color paint 
ing of flowers, taking up the basic 
principles as well as the finishing 


touches of the work The book is 
in itself a collection of color repro- 
ductions and pencil sketches of 





idam, 
“Robert 
Brothers” 


from an Ivory Plaque 
idam and His 





& Garden Books 


“The 


at Stenton from 
House” 


Colonial 


many kinds of flowers, and suggests 
many effective arrangements and 
groupings of subjects. Those who 
are ambitious to try their hands at 
floral painting but do not know just 
how to begin should find here inspir 
ation as well as information on the 
many branches of the art. 

Miss Grace Tabor needs no intro- 
duction to House & GARDEN readers. 
\s an expert in landscape architec 
ture and general flower gardening 
she is known to many through her 
writings as well as her actual out- 
of-doot and we are glad 
to report has again placed 


successes, 


that she 


her wide experience within the reach 
of amateur gardeners by preparing 
a new edition of her “Landscape 
Gardening Book” (McBride). 

For gardeners in our extreme 
Southern States “Subtropical Vege- 
table Gardening,” by P. H. Rolfs, 
should be extremely valuable (Mac- 
millan). It is as exhaustive as any 
volume of reasonable size could be, 
and while designed primarily for 


scale who grow 
market, it will 


operators on a large 
vegetables for the 
also prove a desirable source of help 
to the home gardener 

As a guide for the individual in se- 
lecting the best trees, shrubs, vines 
and perennials for his own particu- 
lar situation and _ requirements, 
“Plants for Landscape Planting,” by 
Albert D. Taylor, occupies a place 
that is as unique as it 1s important. 
Our standard landscaping books give 
much detailed information about de- 
sign, special effects, planting opera- 
tions, etc., but we know of no one 


of them which furnishes adequate, 
compact lists of plants grouped for 
every variety of soil, situation and 
purpose Mr. Taylor’s little book 
fills this need, and as a supplement 
to the more complete and general 


volumes and large 
alocues, it is well 


nurserymen’s cat- 
worth possessing. 


“The Garden Bluebook,” by Lei- 
cester B. Holland (D »ubleday, Page 
é& Co , is a book that is at once a 
manual of reference for the peren- 
nial flower enthusiast and a record 
of his own particular garden. One 


hundred and sixty-nine kinds of 
plants are illustrated and described, 
and opposite each photograph are two 
blank forms which the gardener can 
fill out each year with notes on his 
own experience with the flower in 
question. Thus he comes to know 
just what it will do in his particular 
locality under varying conditions, and 
(Continued on page 70) 
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“ARTBRONZ” 


Book Rocks —Statuary—Lamps— Ash 
Trays—Paper Weights—ink Stands, Etc. 
are the nearest to U. 8. 







that is possible 
and are equa! to cast bronze 
in workmanship and finish at 
one -thurd to one-fifth the 
prices 

They are expecially appro- 
priate for Lrsiinctive Gifts 
for all occamona, /n- 
Bridge and other 
prizes and for Decorative 
use in the home. Range in 
price from Z! 50 up and 
uaranteed. Soid by the best 
jealers everywhere 


No, 1053 
Height 
19 46 In. 
Winged 


Victory 
None Genuine withoutthis name 


“ARTBRONZ”’ Mention 
House 
Our catalogue ele sent om é 
aimost 100 me ‘a@ sent on 3 
receipt of he i stamps. Garden 














saTuonien BRONZE WORKS, Inc., 299 Madison Ave., N. Y 




















A Needful Convenience 


Comfort, safety, added usefulness and econ 
omy take the place of all outside shutter an 
noyances caused -by ordinary fixtures if you 
install the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


It absolutely perfects all the purposes of the 
outside shutter. Opens, closes or adjusts shut- 
ters from the inside BA 
without raising sash, FA 
screens or curtains eo 
and automatically 4 : 
locks in any position 
Easy to attach on 
new or old houses of 
frame, brick stone 
or concrete and costs 
but little more than 
ordinary fixtures. 
Drop us a Post Card 
for detailed informa- 
tion, 


MALLORY MFG. CO., 255 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 











ALOWAY POTTERY 


GIVES the ESSENTIAL TOUCH 





21-in. 
Vase wide 
No. 685 $7.50 


DESIGN “ DONATELLO” IN STONY 
GRAY FINISH 

One of many artistic pieces in our col- 
lection of pottery that wiil give your 
garden charm and enhance the beauty 
of plants in the house. 

Galloway Pottery is everlasting hard 
burned Terra Cotta, made in a variety of 
forms, including Vases, Pots, Boxes, Bird 
Fonts, Sun-dials, Gazing Globes, and 
Benches. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA G 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
































A necessity is usually a comfort 
we have grown accustomed to. 
The 

| STANLEY GARAGE 

DOOR HOLDER 

|| issuch a necessity. It is an arm of steel hold- 

ing back garage doors against the heaviest 


— of wind yet a slight pull on the chain 
eaves them free to close. 


TE PT 


Most hardware dealers can furnish 
Stanley Hardware from 
stock. Ask for our Garage Hardware 


Book «H.”’ 


Carage 


It is really interesting. 
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The Trenton Potteries Co. 







SUN DIALS] fi 


LET US HELP YOU FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
| en amo PS, Bath Rooms of Character pig se os 


\ MN) _/ 

iW Vy 
VL KT, 
‘i 


. 
bt eraeener’., 


CI 


rT | tint ti 


Fountains and other gar- 
den requisites. 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
71 Portland St., Seston, Mass. 


Send for illustrateu cataiog 


Conventionally for conservative taste. 


Originally for daring schemes. 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY, 546 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Write r information, 

































The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


Iilustrated catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makes be Corbin Builders Hardware 


ate Noise Outlasts the building on which 
it is used and gives satisfactory 
service every moment of the 
time. 


Ask your hardware dealer. 


UNON METAL COLUMNS 


INES THAT LASTAL 







For Porches, Pergolas 
and Interiors 
Ask for Catalog 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., CANTON, 0. 














Maj [ 
ajestic 
Underground 
Garbage Receiver 

The Sanitary way of 
caring for garbage. Is 
water tight: emits no 
odors and keeps con 
tents safe from mice, 
dogs, cats Nothing ex 
posed b but the cover 
Write for Catalo< 
THE MAJESTIC CO. 
603 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 


ATIAS WEED-KILLER 
Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 


Quick, cheap permanent weed eradication 
for Drives, Paths, Gutters, Tennis Courts, 


Etc. 














= 
‘“‘Whys and Wherefores 


HAT adds more distinction of Fall Spraying” 


to a house than a bathroom, 


is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 


co 150 f oe ee 50 = " " : reasons, official and non-official, why it 
pa om ca — ae | 50 arranged W ith taste, the fixtures is ha best time to om 4 This booklet 
ATLAS PRESERVATIVE. co. . . wi ye sent out by the 3. G. Pratt Co., 
95 Liberty Street New York gleaming smooth and white; and 50 Church St., New York, manufacturers 





of the well-known “SCALECIDE” at a 
very early date. If you are not on their 
mailing list, send them a postal today 
giving the number of your trees and 
your dealer’s name and you will receive 
a copy tree Address Dept ; 





a closet that is silent? 

A noisy closet strikes a harsh, 
jarring note in the most beau- 
tiful bathroom. 


TRON and WIRE FENCES 


UT your iron and wire 
fence and gate prob- 
lems right up to us. 


One of our Service experts 











America first is all right, but The 


will give it his personal at- yn agen by Bird Life should come 
tention and suggest the logi- a ciose second, 
cal solution, as based on our 







The Trenton Potteries Company 


SI-WELCLO 


Silent Closet 


The Si-wel-clo closet, which cannot be heard 
beyond a closed door, is the final touch of intelli- 
gent, gentle taste in bathroom fittings. 


years of fencing experience Send $1.00 for 


this Wren House 
and some literature 
on this important 
subject. 


We make indestructible 
fences and gates for every 
place and purpose. 


Parcel Post pre 
paid within Third Zone. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


rE 
100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY THE CRESCENT CO. 


“*Birdville,’’ Toms River, N. J. 


ORNAMENTAL FIREPLACES 














We have an exten- 


- Boston 


Company are vitreous china or porcelain. ‘Their 


sign and offer every \\ 


nt aS 
~* ° sive collection of a: i z, 
The Si-wel-clo closet and lavatories, bath tubs fireplaces reproduc- Pi t 
. rT: rie ) ° ing in Pompeian f y . 
t and sitz baths made by The Trenton Potteries Rtone clnesio enam- 
G arrer | 


ples of old world de- j } ' 









' 
| ° ° e ° facility for the pro- Wl gee 
| SIL LISLE highly glazed surfaces will not stain, chip nor peel. duet : of exclusive [it ria 
in = o - . > - origina Specihca- :, ft 
se Yeewet: Gtify 25 They are always bright, rich-looking, pride-inspiring. tions. When in town 0 
08 Cents : i v init « our warerooms. = 


Needless to say, they are extremely sanitary. Our large illustrated 
catalogue of home 
and garden orna- * 
ments sent free on 
request. 


The 


| 
| 
Gives men more service and more | Even your kitchen sinks and laundry tubs if made by 
The Trenton Potteries Co. will have that smooth table- 
china surface that only solid porcelain construction will 
permit. Barring the most severe accident they will last 
as long as your house and always look new—with never 
a rust spot or peel to mar their glisten of cleanliness. 


Booklet M-8 
‘*Bathrooms of Character,’’ 


free on request, pictures model bathroom 
arrangements showing what you can do with 
the floor space at your disposal and estimates 
how much a bathroom of the kind you want 
will cost you. 


| 

| comfort for its cost than any other 

| article they wear. It's put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holds 


socks neatly and securely. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON | 


“LOCKED!” 









226 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 





































The Trenton Potteries Company - Trenton, N. J. 


The Largest Makers of 
Sanitary Pottery 
in U.S. A. 








Bishopric Beard 


has increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because it is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
will corrode. 

Get free sample and book “Built on The 
Wisdom of Ages.’ 

THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & 

ROOFING CO. 

783 Este Ave., 











INDIVIDUALITY in each ROOM! 


Your choice makes up each set in harmony 
with any color scheme. The finish proves 
its unity. re se the makers from ‘iog to 
completed obje (That is why our de 
signs are so ‘iistinet ) We do not have to 
sacrific line to commonality because we 
make fo Ds these who know. 
Wrtte for our complete Catalog “A 10” 
or call at Exhibitton Rooms 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 WEST 47TH STREET, NEw YORK 
Firet Door Weat of Fifth Avenue, Fourth Floor 


Cincinnati, O. 























That 
“Occasional” 
Piece of 
Furniture 





Tivere are few of us who 


cannot recall the delight- 
ful impression created by 
some particular room. 


q The success of that 
room probably was 
not due entirely to the 
harmony between its 
plenishment and decora- 
Rather, its great 
charm was to be found in 


tion 


some interesting bit of 
Furniture expressive of 
the owner's personality 


and in_perfect attune with 
its surroundings 


There are many such 

“occasional” pieces in 
this exhibit of well-chosen 
Furniture for the Living 
Room and Library, Din- 
ing Room and Hall, Bou- 
doir and Chamber 


Even our 
ventional 


more con- 
articles of 
Furniture carry in their 
manner of making the 
strong appeal of individu- 


ality. 


The collection includes 

many specially designed 
pieces and importations not 
elsewhere retailed 


Half-tone Plates, giving 

views of interesting interi 
ors, sent gratis and without 
obligation, upon request 


New UYork Galleries 


Grand Rapids furniture Company 


34-36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 


| 








earn 
vi a ! 
ft pe 
! her ul 
, 
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fect Th 
periods of 
t ts of tl 
t dy of 
ol especial 
gal leners 
\ love 


pressed in 


that past centuries 


passion tor 
ture, Iver 


the per 1 


A Row of House and Garden Books 


( niin d from page iA) 


hich species do well and 
Most the plants 
but there are me 
ted om os 
é feature ¢ the ol 5 
1 ke to pl tin ef 
es the names, heights, 
loor olor and requir 
nn | a ee ] 
e perennials described im 
the Oo id should be 


Ook 
interest to 


all discerning 
with an eye 


for effects. 


the beautiful, as ex- 


the pure st 


collecting 
and 


7 ] | 
i t 
Piatt, 


torms otf art 
have 


evolved, a 


antique turni- 
porcelains m 


of their highest develop- 


ment, the aesthetic delight born of 
rundin of mellowed art-objects 
rying with them the intangible but 
permeating tmosphere of by- ne 
years, the charm of living in their 
constant mpanionship—these influ- 
ence formed the mainspring that 
found expression in the Georgian 
House and its original furnishings, as 
lescribed Eben Howard Gay in 
\ Chippendale Romance.” (/ong- 
mans (sy? i ( ) The book Is 18 
wad in limited edition attractively 
llustrated Mr. Gay, well-known as 
liscriminatin ollector and con- 
} eur in old rnitu has written 
pleasing tale under title filled 
t! th tr phere ce ir to the 
collector | cr ol e rar 


The t dent, the lover 


tiqu nd the lay and prof nal 
decorator alike will find “Robert 
Heating the 
Continued fr 
the re goes out and is a simple 
matter to keep a small fire going all 
night so that the pipes and radiators 
do not cool off liot water can be 
carried to any room and a unitorm 


emperature 
Modern h 
use either | 


wood and 


maintained 
ot air heaters are 


lard or soft 
if properly 


of the in 


made to 


oal, or even 


designed and 


installed thev are satisfactory Most 
of the complaints made against these 
systems are traceable to cheap fur- 
naces or poor installation. It is harder 
to drive hot air against a cold wind 
than it is steam or hot water Con 


sequently, 
run direct 
to the cold 
other parts 
The imiti 
is less tha 


unless the hot air 
ind along the shortest line 
the heat will go to 
of the house 

a hot air 
steam or hot 


rooms, 


il cost of 
n that of 


pipes 


plant 


water, and the yearly repairs expense 


is slicht 


The amount 


of coal 


con- 


sumed in giving a certain temperature 


does not differ much in either system, 


provided the plants are prope rly con- 


is taken off in the spring 


approach « 
which can 
bound tos 
nursery bu 


ire secured by 
post. In addition to this straw 
from beyond the 
is banked up around the 


ing, earth 


me te ot 
adapted to 


not do to 


stakes in the 
grounds: but 


Adam and His Brothers,” by John 
Swarbrick, an invaluable work. The 
sub-title further describes it as “their 
lives, work and influence on English 


architecture, decoration and furnish- 
ing,” which gives in a nutshell the 
contents The work of the Brothers 


Adam was a significant episode in 
the history of English Renaissance 
architecture It was an influence so 
definite in its development that both 
its sources and its course are clearly 
marked. In this sumptuous volume 
the author has traced both in a schol- 
arly, readable fashion His text is 
augmented by many excellent illus- 
trations which make the volume one 
to be pre served as a rare contribu- 
tion to the history of architecture. 

Seldom have we seen a better col- 
lection of Colonial house views than 


is contained in “The Colonial 
House,” by Joseph Everett Chand- 
ler (Robert M. McBride & Co.). 
Originals built 200 years ago, res 


torations, modern reproductions 
all are shown in a variety and 
excellence of photographs and draw- 


ines that leave little to be desired. 
And yet, though we regret to ac- 
knowledge it of a book so well ar 
ranged and attractive in format, the 


text is disappotmting. One hesitates 
whether to call it negative or neutral, 
serious oO1 There is much 
of value in the book, of course, much 
that the student or prospective build- 
er of a Colonial house may profitably 
take to heart. But it is too indefinite, 
too widely scattered under the sur- 
face of generalities 


Sarcastic 


> Country House 


m page 39) 
structed and designed for the house 

Some prefer the hot air system be- 
cause of the ventilation. Fresh air is 
constantly being drawn in from the 
exterior and heated from the rooms, 
but if the fresh air box or intake is 
located in the cellar or some damp 
place all the benefits of this ventila- 
tion are neutralized A common 
trouble with hot air furnaces comes 
from defective or inadequate flues 
\ generous flue is essential to 
good drawing, but a fact not so gen- 
erally appreciated is that a flue can 
be made too large. A large flue with 
a small furnace means smoking and 
trouble in starting the fire and keep- 
ing it going. A flue must be heated 
up before it draws well, and if the 
size is too great the amount of heat 
wasted in retaining the temperature 
in the chimney is so much loss. Many 
a poorly drawing furnace been 
converted into a good one simply by 
changing the size of the flue, making 
it either larger or smaller. 


s1ze 


has 


The Whys and Wherefores of Mulching 


(Continued from page 39) 


rt winter 
be most 


ether are 


ndes, and 


protection 
h ive 


a similar 


prepared 
when 


cords to 


mode of 


With the 


the branches 


conveniently 
like 
finished 
the central 
bind- 
branches 
stem This 


is especially 
the fruit-yard It 

permanent 
embellished 


would 
posts or 
parts ol 
pro- 


tection can be employed by the use of 


strong stalk 


w“ anted, and 


Tender 
bushes may 


vines 


Kes to lhe 
remoy\ ed 
and 
be turned 


driven 


W hen 
the spring 


pliable wooded 
down on the 


approach of winter and laid flat on 
the ground or lawn, where there is 
room. If in cultivated ground, there 
is no better protection than a cover- 
ing of several inches of earth. If 
standing upon a lawn they may be 
either covered with earth in the same 
way, if it can be brought from a 
convenient distance, or pinned down 
and covered from 4” to 12” deep with 
evergreen boughs or twigs. Very 
tender plants must, of course, be cov 
ered more deeply than hardier ones. 
and the cover should be removed 
gradually in the spring. It is advis- 
able to mark the exact place where 
each vine or branch is laid so that in 
uncovering in the spring it may not 
be injured by the spade. 





HOUSE 






Planning 
to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 


Country House Number 


FREE 





IFTY or more recent Coun- 
try Houses—the 
leading architects in the 
East, in the Middle West, 
and on the i 


work of 


Pacific Coast 


will be illustrated in the Oc- 
tober Number of The Ar- 
chitectural Record—m or « 


than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses 
of all sizes and types 


ROM this 
Sure to get 


number you are 
and sug- 
gestions which will help you 
best 
of house to be erected: the 
most convenient 
ment of 


ideas 


to determine the type 
arrange- 
rooms: the 
desirable materials, furnish 
ings and conveniences 


most 


ACH 

tectural 
careful selection of the best 
current work with an aver- 
age of 100 or more illustra 
tions; 


Archi- 


presents a 


month The 


Record 


while in the business 
section are described the 
latest and best building ma- 
terials, as well as the fur- 
nishings and specialties 
which add so much of com- 
fort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This valuable Country 
House Number will be sent 
free also the November 
and December issues if 


you subscribe now for 1917 
You will thus receive 15 at 


tractive numbers for only 
$3—the regular yearly 
price 


To accept this offer, please mail the 
coupon promptly. 


The 
Architectural Record 


H.G 
The Architectural Record 


119 W. 40th St., New York 


10-1¢ 


Send me free vour October Coun 
try House Number and the issues of 
November and December and enter 


my subscription for the full year, 
1917, for which find $3 herewith 
(Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for 
foreign ) 

Name 

Address 


GARDEN 



































